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A Hitherto Unknown Scene from Boris Godunoff, as the Opera Was Originally Composed by Moussorgsky, from a Photograph Taken at the 


First Performance of This Version, Given by the Leningrad State Opera on Feb. 16th of the Present Year. 


This Illustrates a Scene by the 


Cathedral of St. Basil During Which the Starving People Implore Their Tsar for Bread. The Original Score Has Just Been Published for the 
First Time by the Oxford University Press, by Whose Courtesy the Photograph is Used 








Moussorgskys’ Original Score 


Comes to Light After Sixty Years 
By William Spier 


OTHING ever pleased the late 

Edgar Saltus so much, probably, 
as to discover evidence which would 
serve to reverse the accredited and re- 
vered documents of the world’s his- 
tory. One might deduce, further, that 
the stylish Saltus not infrequently came 
upon thematic material for literary rev- 
olutions in the mazes of his own fertile 
imagination, and that the developments 
followed with the facility of self con- 
viction. But this is beside the point. 
What makes us think of Saltus when 
we should be at our accustomed trade 
in quavers and crotchets is an estab- 
lished .and irrefutable case of a poetic 
justice that has needed sixty years of 
deception to accomplish. 

All of which is a circuitously sense- 
less route to the announcement, made 
here and now before witnesses, that 
the score of Boris Godunoff, as origin- 





ally conceived by Modeste P. Moussorg- 
sky, has at last been made available 
to that department of the present musi- 
cal public whose breath has been bated 
on its account. This is not the original 
score recently issued by Messrs. J. and 
W. Chester, but the Original Score put 
forth by the Oxford University Press 
still more recently. Differing consider- 
ably from the 1874 edition (which is 
constitutionally that resuscitated by the 
Chesters) and in great contrast to the 
revised version of Rimsky-Korsakoff in 
general use to day, the newest—or, 
rather, the oldest—Boris is something 
of a revelation. 


A Belated First Time 


But let us first consider the chronol- 
ogy of the increasingly gigantic work 
that Russia’s transcendant genius be- 
queathed to an unworthy universe. The 





composition of an opera founded upon 
the “dramatic chronicle,” Boris Godu- 
noff by Pushkin, was begun in the au- 
tumn of 1868 following the suggestion 
of Moussorksky’s friend Nikolsky. 
Using for the preparation of the libretto 
a copy of the tome of Pushkin’s works 
which had been interleaved with writ- 
ing paper by Mme. Liudmila Shesta- 
kova, the sister of Glinka, whose gift it 
was, Moussorgsky worked with the ut- 
most speed and enthusiasm. The libret- 
to and the complete vocal and piano 
score were complete within seven 
months; during the remainder of 1869 
Moussorgsky did the scoring, which was 
finished shortly before Christmas. This, 
then, was the initial version—and the 
first performance vouchsafed it, one 
considers with wonder, occurred on Feb. 
16 of the year of grace, 1928, in Lenin 
grad! 

On submitting his creation to the 
management of the Imperial Theatres 
Moussorgsky was “hurt and angry” to 
find himself rejected. Taking back his 
score, he decided after consideration to 
overhaul it thoroughly and to make a 
popular concession, on the advice of his 
friends, by adding the two Polish 











oRIS Ascends His RIGHTFUL THRONE 


scenes. More to the point, from the 
artistic angle, was the suggestion, by 
Stassoff, of the tableau in the Kromy 
Forest, which Moussorgsky turned to 
such magnificent musical account. O/ 
further changes, cuts and additions we 
shall have more to say. This, be it 
understood, was the second version, com- 
pleted on June 23, 1871. 

In the spring of 1872 Balakireff con- 
ducted the Polonaise from the third 
act in a concert arrangement. This 
helped, no doubt. And in February, a 
year later, at the benefit performance 
given for the stage manager at the 
Marinsky Theatre, Kondratieff, the two 
Mnishek scenes and the episode in the 
inn were given under Napravnik. Fin- 
ally, after a second rejection and much 
dubious head-shaking on the part of 
the managing committee, Boris was 
accepted, owing in a large measure to 
the insistence of Mme. Platonova. Na- 
pravmik conducted the first perform- 
ance on Jan. 27, 1874; on this occasion 
the monastery scene was omitted. 

The publishing firm of V. Bessel & 
Co., having noted the suceess of the 
miscellaneous scenes that had been per- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 5) 
formed and of several private perform- 
ances given in Petrograd, was now will 
ing to assume the responsibility of pub- 
lishing the vocal score. Shortly before 
delivering his work to the engraver, 
Moussorgsky made a few corrections, 
substitutions and abridgements. Bessel 
brought out the score ten days before 
the premiére. This was the third ver- 
sion, the foundation of the Chester re- 
issue of 1926 which was responsible for 
more than a modicum of discussion. 

These were the only editions author- 
ized by the composer during his life 
time, and it is easy to draw conclusions 
as to which of the three he would have 
preferred for an ideal performance. 
But here our Saltusian villian enters 
upon the scene. In 1896 Rimsky-Kor 
sakoff brought forth still another Boris 
a “new edition, completely revised 
and orchestrated” by himself. In 1908 
the first performance of Boris outside 
Russia was given in Paris, in Rimsky’s 
abridged and altered version. Since that 
time no other edition has been used 
in the opera houses of the world. The 
powers that be have never questioned 
but that Rimsky was considerably bet- 
ter aware of his dead friend’s intentions 
than any other, including the deceased. 
It is true that there were not a few 
reasons why such a conclusion should 
have been drawn. 

There were, 'way back in 1896, how- 
ever, a few dissatisfied souls who com- 
plained loudly of Rimsky’s hand in the 
matter. These pioneering rebels insist- 
ed that the “revising” had done inesti- 
mable damage in the way of departing 
from Moussorgsky’s conceptional ideas. 
They pointed in profound indignation 
to the abbreviations, and substitutions, 
the harmonic alterations, the changes of 
key and time signatures, the re-arrange- 
ment of the scenes, the cuts and the 
scoring. Balakireff and the d’Alheims 
were among the malcontents. And in 
recent years there has been a renewal 
of these protests. Now, finally, we have 
the answer to the situation—even if it 
is a rather halting one—to the effect 
that there is much to be said on both 
sides. 

Were it Mr. Saltus who wrote these 
effortful lines you would certainly en 
counter at this point, the information 
that Rimsky-Korsakoff was a jackal, 
Tatar on the distaff side, who was a 
nasty old crab, a secial intriguer, and 
a crafty, jealous, dangerous monster 
who stole themes {from his own aunt 
and then murdered her to keep her 
quiet. Further, that he assasinated other 
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men’s music and that there was some- 


thing very shady about his parentage. 
We are not Mr. Saltus, however, so that 
the worst we can say about the whole 
business is that the truth lies midway 
between Moussorgky and Rimky. A 
brand new verion retaining the best 
features of each would be a worthy 
venture. At least so far as the effec 
tiveness of the resulting opus would be 
concerned. 


Vote for Second Version 


In the absence of this addition to the 
collection of Bort we must decide in 
favor of the more or less original ver- 
sion which Moussorgsky made after his 
first rejection, the second version, in 
short, which is to be found together 
with the initial score in the beautitul 
new volume of the Oxford Press. This 
is without doubt a finer, greater Boris 
than Rimsky gives us, a more towering 
musical achievement and an infinitely 
more complete and powerful dramatic 
structure. 

Some of the principal differences in 
additions between this version and its 
predecessor we have already noted. 
There are others: the second act, hav- 
ing to do with Boris and his children, 
the quarrel with Shulsky and the spec- 
tre scene, was entirely re-written, with 
important results. The poignant lament 
of Xenia finds its true beauty in the 
process and the monologue of Boris 
emerges broadened and extended. We 
become acquainted for the first time, in 
this version, with the nurse’s delightful 
song and the hand-clapping game ot 
Féodor which succeeds it. Too, we are 
privileged to know more fully the pa- 
ternal love that animated Boris, through 
the exquisite episode of the cockatoo, 
which, furthermore, introduces thematic 
elements that figure importantly in the 
death scene. This lovely music, as we 
are never tired of whining, is omitted 


at the Metropolitan performance, 
though it is included in the Rimsky 
score, 


There are cuts in this revised edition 
which we would bring over from the 
initial version in our fondly imagined 
composite score. At the conclusion of 
the first scene one discovers an excellent 
epilogue, valuable for atmospheric 
reasons as well as musical ones. In it 
the downtrodden peasants grumble 
among themselves at the order to ap- 
pear outside the Kremlin for the coro- 
nation, finally dispersing with fatalistic 
submission, but with clearly established 
hatred in their hearts. The menace 
which is to be the undoing of Boris 
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is already to be felt here. Musically 
this tableau brings back the extraordin- 
ary theme that opens the opera, and 
which is otherwise not heard again. 
There is also, in the monastery scene, 
an amazing narrative by Pimenn of the 
murder at Uglitch which is of immense 
value from every standpoint, since no- 
where else in the entire work is the 
crime definitely proven to have been the 
Tsar’s. Moreover it is marvelous music, 
of a grisly flavor that only Moussorg- 
sky could have concocted, and it intro- 
duces vital materials that are used later 
in reference to it and its associations. 
In the Duma scene there occurs an 
episode wherein Tchelkaloff, the provost, 
reads a communication from Boris to 
the council concerning the pretender 
and his prescribed fate. 
The Effective Simpleton 

To make room tor the snow scene 
Moussorgsky cut out of his second ver- 
sion an entire scene of great beauty, 
laid by the Cathedral of St. Basil the 
Blessed. Here we find a bolder popu- 
lace, openly mutinous and partisan to 
the marching Gregory, gathered to im- 
plore their ruler for bread. The sim- 
pleton, who, together with his wistful 
song of Russia’s woes, was transferred 
to the later scene, demands of Boris 
that he kill the gamins who taunt 
him, “as by your will was murdered 
the young Tsarevitch.” Shuisky orders 
his arrest immediately, but Boris stops 
him and requests the simpleton’s pray- 
ers for his soul. The idiot calls after 
his departing train — “How can one 
pray for a Tsar Herod?” Between this 
episode, wonderful as it is, and that 
which was later substituted for it, one 
must choose the later, with which 
Moussorgsky ended his opera. There 
is no reason, however, why both should 
not be performed, since the only repeti- 
tion appears in the simpleton’s music, 
and well worth the repeating it is! 

If Rimsky in his edition has cut all 
of the episodes we have named (and at 
this time we must be satistied to but 
acknowledge their existence) he has but 
followed in the footsteps of Moussorg- 
sky himself, though the former must 
have known of the greatness which was 
lost in the curtailment. Evidently us- 
ing as the basis of his labors the 1874 
version, which is the least of the three, 
Rimsky has, according to his lights, been 
deftly successful. He has indeed com- 
mitted all of the offences that have al- 
ready been laid at his door, and they 
are graves ones. He has polished off 
something that was meant to have rough 
edges. In looking after details he has 
often caused damage to the larger lines 
of this masterpiece. He has made cer- 
tain parts particularly his own by un- 
ashamed alterations in accents, even in 
actual melodic material. One of his car- 
dinal errors, certainly, was re-arrange- 


ment of the scenes in Boris, which is 
completely responsible for the bad 
dramatic structure we have all con- 
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New York to Hear 
Atterberg Premiére 


HE prizewinning composi- 

tion in the Schubert mem- 
orial contest, a symphony by ~« 
Kurt Atterberg, of Sweden. will 
be given its first performance 
anywhere by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra under Willem Mengelberg in 
New York in the week of Nov- 
ember 18-25, in which will be 
commemorated the 100th anni- 
versary of Schubert’s death. At- 
terberg’s symphony won the $10,- 
000 award offered by the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company to the 
composer who paid finest homage 
to the lyric inspiration of Schu- 
bert. 
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demned, and which made a single man 
the hero of the tale instead of an entire 
people. 

All this is now proven and it remains 
for us in our character as Saltus to 
tell a waiting world that Rimsky lied in 
his téeth when he asserted that his edi- 
tion comprised “the next of Moussorg- 
sky’s national music drama in full, with 
out abridgement of any kind.” And yet 
there are improvements, in the rea! 
sense of the word, in his version, if one 
can only refrain from being an extrem- 
ist on either side. Let us by all means 


cast aside the Rimsky-ized Boris in 
favor of the genuine article, but, let us 
first make sure that all of his efforts 
have not resulted in so much dross 
The forty-five measures that he has 
added to the coronation scene as 4 
species of development, for instance 


look suspiciously like treasure trove t 
us. 


There are other instances concerning 


which we have a kindred feeling, as 
well as the many that have incurred 
our haughty displeasure. We await 


another time to discuss these and other 
aspects of the case, and especially what 
is probably the most significant of all 


the question of orchestration, in the 
near future, when the full score oi 
Moussorgsky shall be at hand. 


For the present we will content ou 
self with exhorting all true believers t 
avail themselves of the unique oppor 
tunity that is presented them in the new 
issue from the Oxford Press, which has 
undertaken a labor of love that should 
be saluted with no end of praise. 
Paul Lamm, who has borne the respon 
sibilities of editorship upon his should- 
ers may be justly proud of his ac- 
complishment. His preface, it might be 
added, is a valuable department of the 
whole. The score is published in Eng- 
lish and French, or in German and 


Russian, whichever you please. 


(Photographs by courtesy of the Oxford University Press) 
THE LENINGRAD CONCEPTION OF THE FIRST POLISH SCENE FROM BORIS, 
SHOWING MARINA AND HER ATTENDANTS AT THE SANDOMIR CASTLE 


























PITTSFIELD, Mass., Sept. 22.—A 
birthday party that consumed three 
days of celebrating came to its conclu- 
sion—as birthday parties eventually 
must—yesterday afternoon at the Music 
Hall on South Mountain with sincere 
indications that leave-takings were the 
cruellest kind of necessities for its 
guests. Five portions of indoor en- 
tertainment and a picnic in the Berk- 
shire hills has been the generous allot- 
ment of those who accepted the invi- 
tations of the hostess—which all the 
nicest people did, of course. It may be 
concluded, in general, that the tenth 
anniversary observance of the founding 
of the Berkshire chamber music festi- 
vals by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge was somewhat of an artistic and 
social success. The word “financial” 
does not, naturally enter into the ques- 
tion at all, so that everything turns 
out to be ideal. 

Several “first times” of lucubrations 
from recognized pens graced the pro- 
grams of the festival, which got offi- 
cially under way on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, September 19th. Most of 
them, it is only too true, contributed 
nothing calculated to add lustre to the 
history of Euterpean art, nor were those 
to which we herein refer guilty of 
seducing the ear even passingly. Seven 
premieres and quasi-novelties turned up 
during the course of the week, their 
creative dates ranging from the latter 
part of the last century to the latter 
part of the last month. All told, there 
were the string Sextet, Op. 118, of Max 
Reger; the Sonata a Tre of Malipiero, 
the Third Quartet of Frank Bridge, a 
String Quintet of B. Martinu, a set of 
pieces grouped into a “Pentacle” by 
Carlos Salzedo, and the Third Quar- 
tet of Arnold Schénberg. The Con- 
certo for harpsichord or piano and 
chamber orchestra by Manuel de Falla 
received its first presentation in the 
piano version. The festival also served 
to introduce to America the excellent 
Roth Quartet of Budapest, and to 
bring to notice a diseuse of Spanish 
affinities, known as Luisa Espinel. 


A Farewell, Possibly? 


Perhaps Mrs. Coolidge means to 
pack her ten-year-old creation off to 
Washington (where it has been having 
its natal day celebrations during the last 
three years) for the remainder of its 
natural life. As to this we are not em- 
powered to speak authoritatively. When 
the idea was suggested to the ruler of 
the festival’s destinies, the lady didn’t 
say that what we innuendoed was pos- 
sible. But neither did she say it wasn’t. 

“I won't tell you anything along those 
lines now,” Mrs. Coolidge remarked. 
“It’s true that my festivals have been 
transferred to the Library of Congress 
in Washington lately. This one, here— 
well, it’s a birthday party, really. We’re 
all getting together for a happy anni- 
versary.” 


The First Program 


Having made two genuflections in 
the direction of the standard literature, 
the opening list had also to do with 
a work of more recent date in a smaller 
form. This was the A minor Sonata 
for violin and piano of David Stanley 
Smith,. dean of the music faculty at 
Yale, a work that achieved metropolitan 
initiation in 1924, the year of its com- 
pletion. Adhering rather suggestively 
to the general lines of MacDowell and, 
especially as concerns the piano part, 
Brahms, though usually free from 
these influences in its harmonic scheme, 
Mr. Smith’s sonata contains material 
that is worthy of better acquaintance. If 
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FEATURE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Chamber Festival 


treats its guests to new works and new performers. 


By William Spier 


it constitutes music that is not the most 
inspired in intrinsic quality, this is 
nevertheless a composition of intelligent 
sincerity and appealing taste, with the 
workmanship necessary to carry these 
attributes through successfully. Wed- 
nesday’s performance lacked nothing 
admirable. Rudolph Reuter took super- 
lative care of the keyboard end of the 
matter, while Jacques Gordon, un- 
daunted by an expiring string, which he 
was forced to interrupt the proceedings 
to replace, decisively matched his stand- 
ard. 

The party had its aural start with 
the work that began the first program 
of the first chamber music festival on 
South Mountain on Sept. 16, 1918—the 
E Flat Quartet, Op. 1277 of Beethoven. 
It was performed, furthermore, by the 
identical foursome that had originally 
made this particular section of the 
Massachusetts countryside resound to a 
sweet concord. The members of the 
Berkshire String Quartet, founded by 
Mrs. Coolidge in 1916, had not played 
together for eight years, Hugo Kort- 
schak, its first violin, confessed to us 
after the concert. Several days’ dili- 
gent effort helped to recapture much 
of the organization’s old finish, how- 
ever, and the honest endeavor with 
which Messrs. Gordon, Evans and Stoe- 
ber cohered with Mr. Kortschak was 
good to experience. 

Two of these artists appeared also 
as a part of the group with which they 
are now identified and which bears the 
name of Mr. Gordon, who spends a 
lot of his time being concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony. In company 
with Walter Hancock and a ’cellist 
named nothing less than Richard Wag- 
ner, Messrs. Gordon and Evans joined 
in giving utterance to the F Major es- 
say, Op. 77, of Haydn, whose manifold 
purity and loveliness was amply realized 
by those concerned. 


Novelty by Malipiero 


The Thursday morning program 
brought the first bona fide novelty in 
the shape of the mildly disquieting 
Sonata a Tre of Malipiero, which, as an 
entirety, sustained its first American 
performance at this time. The open- 
ing movement, for ’cello and piano, had 
already been vouchsafed a hearing in 
New York, last season. To this, when 
no one was looking, Malipiero added a 
second movement, for violin and piano, 
and a finale for the complete trio. The 
whole, and it was played as such by 
the Elshuco Trio, who observed no 
pauses between the sections, constitutes 
the type of dubious music that we have 
become accustomed to encountering op- 
posite the above mentioned mellifluous 
name. That is to say, it is a wandering, 
misshapen, impotent bit of writing, 
whose structural interest, if any, is but 
momentary, and whose thematic allow- 
ance is scarcely enough to live on. The 
best critique on Malipiero that we 
know originated following the excellent 
accounting that Messrs. Kroll, Willeke 
and Giorni gave of the Sonata. It 
emanated not from our own fertile 
brain but from that in the possession of 
Mr. Harold Bauer. 

“You know,” said Mr. Bauer, “Some- 
how I don’t believe that man!” 

Considerably more to the point was 
the belated first appearance, so far as 
public music-making is concerned, of 
the Reger Sextet, a work of quiet, dis- 
arming charm, mellow and reposeful, 
and unburdened by overmuch contra- 
puntalism. It neatly rounded out a 
mood which had been established earlier 
in the morning, with a performance of 
the A Minor Quartet of Brahms, beau- 
tifully recounted by the South Mountain 





Quartet, which revealed a compre- 
hensive and sensitive insight into this 
most philosophical of Brahms’ quartets. 
Messrs. Kroll, Held, Kraeuter and 
Wilieke, who comprise the South 
Mountain ensemble, instituted by Mrs. 
Coolidge in 1923, were joined by Paul 
Lemay and Victor de Gomez for the 
Reger work. 


A Spanish Evening 


The only evening concert of the festi- 
val, on Sept. 20, was distinctly 
Espagnole in character for the most part. 
Much of the soiree revolved about Luisa 
Espinel, a California entertainer who 
sang and danced Spanish folk songs in 
costume, prefacing the majority of them 
with explanatory comments. Her 
charm was undeniable and her. manage- 
ment of vocal resources adequate to the 
species she essayed. The sentiment was 
indubitably approbative for her efforts 
throughout the evening. Katherine 
Kerin supplied her accompaniments. 

Otherwise the night’s delights con- 
sisted of the De Falla Concerto, which 
brought Mr. Salzedo very much to the 
fore as pianist, and the latter gentle- 
man’s five pieces for two harps. ‘The 
De Falla opus underwent a striking 
change in the metamorphosis from the 
rather gentle, conversational-toned 
work that it seemed when Wanda Lan- 
dowska and the Boston Symphony did 
their utmost for it a year ago. It was 
just as dull then; we remember—though 
that is about all we do remember about 
it. There certainly were no snickerers 
for the haughty to glare at in Carnegie 
Hall when the Bostonians paid us that 
week-end visit. Perhaps Mr. Salzedo 
and his colleagues of the other evening 
divined a comedic purpose where their 
predecessors had overlooked it. 

Mr. Salzedo’s harp pieces, let it be 
said immediately, are altogether excel- 
lent. They provided for us the most 
truly pleasurable moments of the long 
night. Combining a superior and know- 
ing musicianship with a uniquely in- 
genious command of the instrument for 
which these saucy bits were composed, 
the so-called “Pentacle” sharply deline- 
ates the respective aspects indicated by 
its titles. A piece called “Felins” was 
especially delicious in its alarmingly 
convincing representation of a nocturnal 
vigil. Lucile Lawrence co-operated 
with the composer for this premiere 
performance. 


A New Quartet 


Friday morning’s event was given 
over to efforts of the Roth Quartet, 
whose debut may be by all odds looked 
upon as an unqualified success. Only 
four years in existence, this is an en- 
semble of the very finest quality, in- 
tuitively just, exquisitely sensitive and 
polished, and of a heart-warming in- 
sight. The performance which was 
given the heavenly G Major Quartet of 
Mozart on this occasion was among the 
most unspoiled and ideally tender that 
we have been privileged to hear. 

The Third Quartet of Bridge, having 
an American premiere, gained much by 
the sympathy which Messrs. Roth, 
Antal, Molnar and van Doorn expended 
upon it. True to his established repute 
Bridge has continued, in this recent 
work, to write masterfully for the quar- 
tet combination. It is a form in which, 
from the purely technical standpoint 
alone, he has no peer among his con- 
temporaries. The new quartet, more- 
over, abounds in the expression of a 
wistful yearning that is peculiar to the 
four-stringed Bridge. Its consistency 
along structural lines is unavoidably im- 
pressive. Yet, one cannot give himself 





up to the shrouded emotion that is 
evoked here, for an incessant impression 
of abstract skill is too powerful to be 
denied. 


The Quintet, with extra viola, of 
Martinu, who is all but unknown in this 
country, being represented in our in- 
finitesimal mind by a single previous 
work—the Bagarre, that Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky brought to light recently— 
seemed music with a genuine reason for 
existence. Thankfully straightforward 
and quite exhilarating music comes out 
of it in an effortless sort of well ordered 
motion, though the mechanical facility 
of Martinu is convincingly attested in 
the fugal third movement. The slow 
movement, with its sadly polytonal duet 
for violin and viola, is of especial worth. 
Egon Kornstein assisted the Roth play- 
ers for the quintet, which had not be- 
fore been performed. Like the Bridge 
quartet, it is dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. 


After everybody had had Just The 
Dandiest Time at the lunchbox picnic 
the final program of the festival got 
under way, with the innocuous minuet 
movement from Schubert’s B Flat Sym- 
phony, the Mozartean measures of 
which were neatly dispensed by the 
Chamber Orchestra of Boston under 
Mr. Kortschak. And then came the 
Schonberg. We were glad at this 
point, that we had partaken of a light 
repast. The Gordon quartet worked 
very, very hard with it. ‘To conclude 
this, and, as we have hinted, perhaps 
all Berkshire festivals, there was the 
Trittico Botticelliano of Respighi, which 
had its premiere at the Library of 
Congress festival last spring. 

No, but—really! We are remorseful 
already, about the Schénberg. And now 
we feel ourself being insidiously drawn 
into talking about the durn thing, which 
is exactly what we were determined not 
to do at any cost. We will not commit 
ourself very far. We can discern form 
and design in this man’s Opus 30, and, 
if you wish, the substances of thematic 
invention. Sullen anger and _ bitter 
morbidity might be cited as attributes 
of its expression. But what Schdén- 
berg’s idea is in setting these things to 
paper and in requiring quartetly ser- 
vices for the representation of them, 
is unfathomable to us. Whether Schén- 
berg believes these elements to be re- 
lated to the beautiful, or to be valuable 
as portraiture of ugliness, we do not 
know. We are frank to allow that most 
of the “chamber music” from this 
source just about worries the life out 
of us. 

And if anyone dares to murmur— 
“Well, that’s something,” we will turn 
on him like a tiger and register a very 
nasty look. 





$50,000 FOR BEETHOVEN 
PROGRAM 


Orchestra Makes Appropriation 
For Educational Campaign 


“As part of the educational program, 
the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra re- 
cently appropriated $50,000 to be used 
to spread a love of symphonic music 
and an understanding of the orchestra, 
its structure, its instruments and its li- 
brary,” according to a statement from 
the organization’s offices. 


“Under a plan which is offered with- 
out charge to the people of New York 
City and environs the invitation is 
issued: “Any group of individuals num- 
bering one hundred or more, may re- 
quest one or more Lectures, Lecture- 
recitals, etc., on some appropriate sub- 
ject to be selected by the audience.” 
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ONVENTIONS 


Novel musical Trappings for Biblical dramas 


are 


—— Sept. 18—En fanfaron, 
preceding the London fall concert 
cortége, the march of festivals has again 
drawn interest outside the metropolis. 
The annual Three Choirs’ Festival, ro- 
tating between Worcester, Hereford 
and Gloucester, this year came to the 
last-named city. 


Conserved in the past to established 
foreign classics and conventional native 
British composers, (works limited to 
accepted oratorio forms), the Festival 
has recently developed more liberal 
characteristics. Contemporary native 
initiative was first notably featured 
through the generous sympathy of the 
late Sir Herbert Brewer, Gloucester 
Cathedral organist. In 1922 he in- 
troduced unprecedented works,—Gran- 
ville Bantock’s Song of Songs, Bliss’ 
Color Symphony, Goossen’s Silence and 
Howells’ Sine Nomine. Again, in 1925, 
we had Bantock’s majestic Hebridean 
Symphony, Vaughan Thomas’ Meredith 
Songs and colorful works by James 
Lyon and Thomas Dunhill. 

This year Gloucester’s programs 
covered an even wider range, embrac- 
ing advanced contemporary Continental 
types. The schedule laid out by Sir 
Herbert Brewer before his death, was 
carried out by his one-time pupil, 
Herbert W. Sumison, formerly a 
faculty member of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia, assisted by 
guest conductors. 


Wearing the Gold Thin 


Monday in Three Choirs’ week is cus- 
tomarily occupied by rehearsals, after 
the opening Sunday’s musical service in 
the Cathedral. Tuesday, the first Fes- 
tival meeting proper, brought Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius under the com- 
poser, and Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Local 
Festival associations sponsor the first 
selection; but only habitual convention 
excuses the second inclusion. A _ fes- 
tival of such dimensions should afford 
hearing to appropriate works less hack- 
neyed. Centenary cults are bad enough; 
year-in-and-out Handelianism and 
Mendelssohnianism would serve their 
idols best by giving Messiah and Elijah 
a considerable rest. Pure gold will 
wear thin if handled too much, and 
lesser-known works by these masters 
deserve more hearing. Feeling thus, I 
did not forego London events for the 
first meeting, though I regretted miss- 
ing Basil Harwood’s motet, Ye Choirs 
of New Jerusalem, and Holst’s Two 
Psalms for tenor, choir, strings and 
organ. 

The real musical interest, conven- 
tional sentiment apart, came with Wed- 
nesday’s programs. Following on 
Bach’s curiously foursquare cantata, O 
Light Everlasting, where Muriel 
Brunskill’s rich art emerged little af- 


fected by her recent accident, came 
Elgar’s The Kingdom, the composer 
conducting the strange chain of 
liturgical quotations which constrict 
tonal impulse and spiritual expansion 
within a rigorously sententious pro- 
codure. 


Bantock’s new work, The Burden of 
Babylon, for solo sextet, unaccompanied 
choir and brass interludes, brought 
many memorable moments. It is, at 
once an individual modern conception 
and one of the composer’s most im- 


considered at 


Three 


By Leigh Henry 


pressive recent works. Already the 
Oriental researches of this modern mas- 
ter have led him to Biblical sources; 
already Isaiah has inspired the somber 
moods of pessimism and spiritual revolt 
marking his otherwise genial and 
richly virile music. Earlier the Hebrew 
threnodist inspired the stupendous 
Vanity of Vanities, one of the grand 
choral conceptions marking Bantock’s 
inheritance of the great Tudor era of 
choralism, developed into vocal sym- 
phony by him. 

This work, in choral polyphony, and 
The Song of Songs, a glowing Eastern 
fresco of decorative solo motives against 
a rich choral and orchestral basic fabric, 
have already shown how magnificently 
Bantock can apprehend and musically 
transmute the dramatic imagery and 
mood color of Biblical symbolism. He 
has masterly insight into the human 
nature of Scriptural vicissitude, by 
which he throws up in high relief the 
more divine elements. More exaltedly 
and poetically subtle, Bantock has per- 
fected musically what Tissot essayed 
in painting. Seemingly paradoxically, 
he expands the universality of Biblical 
themes by restoring them to colorful 
Oriental environment, thus stripping 
from them later, superimposed Occi- 
dental associations. 

Like The Song of Songs, Vanity of 
Vanities and Christ in the Wilderness, 
The Burden of Babylen is a musical 
interpretation of Scriptural chronicles 
informed by the humanitarian trend of 
modern thought. More profound, it 
departs wholly from classical oratorio 
and motet forms. It reverts to pri- 
mary elements of Oriental antiphonal 
chant, transposing these into alternate 
interplay of choir and brass instru- 
ments. Its exalted spirit of ornament 
and architectonic decoration recall 
Oriental elements of religious ritual and 
architecture alike. Dramatic; it is never 
sensational or theatrical like Elgar, 
melodramatic like Mendelssohn; its 
liturgical form transcends in mystical 
quality the conventional block-forms of 
Handel. Elgar elevated British ora- 


.torio from dull sanctimoniousness to 


picturesque appeal. Bantock proceeds 
further and evolves fresh, vivid forms, 
illuminating poetic texts as the heavily 
erudite annotations of our organ-loft 
oratorio composers never did. 

The new work emerges an impressive 
musical mural design, with boldly kal- 
eidoscopic choral polyphony framed by 
brass fanfare interludes surrounding 
each episode like magnificently designed 
metal work, starkly striking in chiselled 
relief. 


Honegger’s Tonal Cinema 


Honegger’s King David and Kodaly’s 
Psalmus Hungaricus ‘formed a dual 
apex of foreign contributions. Honegger 
presents the novel spectacle of a com- 
poser whose musical conceptions emu- 
late the epic film producer. Negating 
labored narrative, linked by the struc- 
ture of recitative, he presents a suc- 
cession of tonal tableaux, episodes vivid- 
ly posite, synthetic in nature, almost 
conveying the Biblical text telegraphic- 
ally, all superfluous matter being eli- 
minated. 

Older oratorio created architectonic 
edifices to house Biblical sermons or 


Choirs’ Festival 


religious celebrations. Honegger re- 
creates the spirit of mediaeval mystery 
and miracle plays in what one may term 
a tonal cinema, presenting his theme in 
rhythmic musical movement. Where 
Bantock symbolizes in spiritual pageant, 
Honegger presents Biblical action em- 
phasizing picturesque aspects. If ever 
a great Biblical film is made, it will 
need such music to complete its rhyth- 
mic unity, giving what one may term 
overtones of movement. 

King David is musically akin to 
Blake’s illustrations to The Book of 
Job, immensely conceived pictures in 
which deepest significance lies in vivid 
poise of massive constructions and sym- 
bolic sweep of lines. Honegger’s richer 
color, however, transcends Blake’s and 
only occasionally does he handle his 
palette falteringly. One could forego 
young David’s seprano, for instance, 
and the admixture of declaimed spoken 
narrative. Particularly is this so when 
ecclesiastic associations produce arti- 
ficial enunciation. 


Visioning Primal Impulses 


Kodaly’s wholly different Psalmus 
Hungaricus provided excellent contrast. 
Here the dominant régisseur disappears. 
The music reveals a further aspect of 
modern religious impulse. Race-feel- 
ing and patriotism invest religious mo- 
tives with local color and character. 
Hitherto we have been familiarised 
musically with the God of wrath, of 
battles, of jealousy, of vengeance, pity, 
compassion and sectarian faith. Kodaly 
reveals the God visioned in the primal 
impulses of a people struggling to- 
wards spiritual expansion. This is a 
Magyar concept of God making man 
in His own image, imbued with the 
intimate, humanly exalting quality of 
a religious feeling which prevails in the 
everyday life of a people. 

The Psalmus Hungaricus hymns a 
Deity bestowing on humanity the boon 
of cleaving its own destiny. It ac- 
claims the creative urge fundamental to 
all aspirations towards freedom. It 
denounces betrayal, denial or debase- 
ment of that primal impulse. It is not 
less universal because it employs a 
national tongue. Kodaly’s impressive 
work evokes broad universality of mood 
by personal translation, as does the 
magnificent ascent to the King Stefan 
Castle, where sculptured heroes and 
saints of Hungary proclaim, in tradi- 
tional Magyar folk types, conceptions 
of magnitude the world over. 

English academicism inherits an un- 
happy failing from ‘Teutonized Vic- 
torian conventions. Good form counts 
more with it than creation of great 
forms. The strained cult of the late 
Sir Hubert Parry’s music manifests this 
painfully. Every Three Choirs’ Fes- 
tival brings it to the fore momentarily. 
If France is prone to clique trends in 
les mouvements, English refinement gen- 
erally leads to the cul-de-sac of cults. 
Certain university education tends to 
encourage a superior exclusiveness, 
responsible for much; but the question 
has a wider, though more intellectually 
limited aspect. The spirit that prompt- 
ed Napoleon to call the English a 
nation of shopkeepers breeds their 
reverence of all substantiality. Hence 
their supercilious astonishment when 





NEMTCHINOVA, THE DANCER, AP- 
PEARED WITH ANTON DOLIN AT 
THE LONDON COLISEUM FOR THREE 
WEEKS IN GEORGE GERSHWIN’S 
RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


other nations refuse to concede essen- 
tial greatness to types which they posit 
before the world as substantially im- 
pressive, often to the detriment of finer 
native products. 

Discarding bustles and bugles in 
human dress, England still respects 
her Muse most when attired in their 
spiritual correspondences. Encounter- 
ing conventionally eulogised English 
musical types, one recalls a sentence in 
an American story: “He was a typical 
Englishman, not because he looked par- 
ticularly English, but because he didn’t 
look particularly anything else.” 


Distrusting Volatile Impulses 


Proximity to Celtic and Gallic Latin 
races has caused the Englishman to 
distruct volatile impulses which put his 
solidarity out of breath. Hence the 
non-committal fetish, hallmark of 
English notions of gentility. True to 
his practical nature, the Englishman 
makes a virtue of his shortcomings. He 
looks askance at native talent not paying 
tribute to his fetish; he makes idols of 
his musically genteel. Such gentility 
indeed, is his guaranteee of truly 
English genius! 

Only so could. the Parry’s music still 
evoke the self-consciously fulsome 
eulogies accorded it on ceremonial oc- 
casions. Musicianly it invariably was; 
but its surface polish generally excelled 
its inner profundity of impulse. High 
principled, its expression mainly stayed 
on a level of scholarly mediocrity; im- 
peccable speech was interwoven with 
sententious phrases and not a few eru- 
dite quotations. So scrupulously ob- 
serving the letter that the spirit *was 
submerged, its heights were generally 
those of platform oratory with apt 
touches of rhetoric that were emotion- 
ally nullified by meticulous grammatic 
formality. 

It is time to speak the truth, free 
from fetishism. English rectitude, pre- 
cision and polish attain their acme in 
legislators (as distinct from politicians) 
and ecclesiastics; but there is not much 
vision or poetry there. Parry was 
something of the studious Parliament- 
ary primate in music, with a professorial 
sideline marked by innate polish of 
mind. Thinking deeply about music, 
he never developed an expression equal 
to his meditations. His spirit was in 


(Continued on page 15) 
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BoHNEN’S LATEST TRIUMPH YAWNS 


Strauss Potpourri presents 


opera hero as lady-killer 


By Emily Z. Friedkin 


B ERLIN, Sept. 10.—Berlin will hear 
nothing of Michael Bohnen in its 
opera houses this season. But, by way 
of compensation, he will sing for 100 
consecutive evenings in musical comedy. 


Casanova, billed as an operetta by 
Johann Strauss, proves to be a pot- 
pourri, a score threaded together by 
Ralph Benatzky out of themes from 
Strauss’ minor and lesser known works 
such as Methusalem and Cagliostro. It 
is a bore and without beauty, the sort 
of thing erroneously thought typical of 
and confined to New York: pabulum 
for the tired business man. It may 
achieve box-office success, aided not a 
little by the appearance of Bohnen as 
the ladykiller. But Bohnen does not 
give the pompous show significance; 
nor does he gather many laurels for 
himself. So the only question to put 
to him, in his dressing room between 
the acts, was “Why?” 


“Better Than Hans Sachs” 


He fenced—his sword being a pencil 
of lipstick—and went off at a tangent, 
defending not: himself but the play. 


“Casanova is not an operetta. It is 
rather a great play. I like my role 
better than that of Hans Sachs,” he 
said. 

“As for the necessity of appearing in 
the same role evening after evening,” 
Bohnen went on, “I find it stimulating 
instead of stultifying. It proved a test 
of my powers of illusion and, I might 
add, I have passed the test to my satis- 
faction.” 

This was on the eighth night of the 
play. 

“T find it an interesting task and play 
differently each night. There is no 
tradition I am expected to follow, as 
is so often the case in the grand opera 
roles. My imagination has free rein. 
The ensemble waits expectantly to see 
what I shall do each evening. The 
public, too, changes with each perform- 
ance and necessarily reacts on me.” 

It might be contested that the change 
in audiences nightly is but a nominal 
one, that the variations in the interpreta- 
tion were strictly limited by the thin 
content of the play and at best could 
have little relation to art. But Mr. 
Bohnen proceeded without interruption: 

“Tt is,” his face lighted, his eyes 


twinkled, “like marriage. Are you 
married? Are you tired of your hus- 
band? There! you see—you too know 


then that continuance and repetition do 
not cause monotony, do not deaden 
growth. The comparison with marriage 
hits the nail on the head,” he concluded. 

Bohnen seemed to forget that there 
are good and bad marriages, that his 
espousal of Casanova bears little re- 
semblance to a _ stimulating, fruitful 
union. Casanova, cheap clap-trap, with 
its medley score, its obvious glamor 
of costume, its fated interlocutions of 
chorus boys and girls is the prototype 
of the marriage hastily rushed into and 
repented at leisure. 

But, on the other hand, doubtlessly 
not without weight, was the dowry! 
Bohnen abandoned grand opera for the 
+ lesser operetta because of the glittering 
gold of the latter. His contract with 
the Berlin State Opera had expired and 
he refused to extend it on the only 
terms the Opera could renew it. By 
agreement among the three opera houses 
here, no singer may be engaged for a 
salary in excess of 1,000 marks for the 


evening. And this rule is the excep- 
tion to the rule that every rule has 
exceptions, for it knows none. Three 
facts remain: Bohnen has married him- 
self to musical comedy; Berlin opera 
continues its recognized superior per- 
formances; and Bohnen, known as the 
man who may delight or anger you, 
but never bore, has successfully achieved 
the feat of makinig you yawn. 


New Staging for Salome 


The Berlin opera season began early, 
Aug. 27, with the standard répertoire. 
September brought the first novelty, 
new stage settings for Strauss’ Salome. 
It was a superb musical evening; and 
responsible for it were von Zemlinsky, 
the conductor, Legal, the new director 
of the Staatsoper am Platz der Re- 
publik, and Rose Pauly-Dreesen, who 
sang the title role. 


Legal, formerly of the Stadttheater, 
Cassel, staged the opera. Placing 
Herod’s throne at the head of a flight 
of stairs in the extreme left corner, 
he left almost the entire stage to 
Salome. Elevated was the court, in its 
heathen splendor—a dazzling edge. In 
the unlighted background stood Herod’s 
soldiers, scarcely visible, yet there, 
ominous. The moon changed color, 
from silver to a gruesome pale blood, 
as the play progressed. The setting 
served as a background, as is proper, 
rather than as an intrusion. Whether 
by intention or not it accentuated the 
discrepancy between the Wilde drama 
and the Strauss opera. Wilde is taut, 
and of morbid beauty; Strauss inclined 
to floridness, even to sweetness. It was 
a staging of Wilde’s play, without 
passing over the body of Beardsley. 


Zemlinsky’s Revelations 


Von Zemlinsky was easily the star 
of the evening, not as a prima donna 
conductor but as a musician of uncom- 
mon competience. Conspicuous as a 
conductor of Mozart, von Zemlinsky 
showed that Strauss might fearlessly 
entrust his music to him. Always warm, 
without ever being “sticky,” he left un- 
accented the ornate descriptive themes 
and underlined the fine musicianship of 
the score. It is a sign of genius in von 
Zemlinsky that he reveals the grandeur 
of the old in new music, and the time- 
less novelty in old compositions. 


Rose Pauly-Dressen, in the title rdle, 
rose to perfection as to voice. Un- 
fortunately it was well, as usual, to 
close one’s eyes and just listen during 
the famous dance. (How frequently 
does the opera demand its onlookers to 
be both idealistic and forebearing! ) 

Of a high order were also the per- 
formances of Erik Wirl (Herod) and 
Fritz Krenn (Jochanan), although the 
latter might well look a little less 
powerful. 


Two song recitals by Americans are 
announced. Marie Edelle’s program is 
made up of songs by Handel, Mozart, 
Erich Wolff, Weber, Marx and Crist; 
the date is Sept. 17. On Sept. 19, 
Eleanor Starkey will sing lieder by 
Hugo Wolf and Erich Wolff. Eight 
old English and six old French songs 
follow. Among the arias will be the 


mad scene from Thomas’ Hamlet. Both 
concerts will be held in the Bechstein- 
sall and the singers will be accompanied 
by Michael Rauchstein. 








THE RECENT STRAUSS OPUS, ONE 


SAMPLE 


Berlin 


© Gudenberg, 
WHY BERLIN YAWNS AT MICHEL BOHNEN AND LA JANA IN CASANOV 


CANNOT GUESS UNLESS THE ABOV 
IS NOT REPRESENTATIVE 


Hicuuicuts from SALZBURG 
By Dr. Paul Stefan 


ALZBURG.—Features of the first 

part of the Salzburg Festival, 
which I described in my last article, 
were the Russian Opera guest per- 
formances and the jubilee revival of the 
Benevoli mass. Simultaneously, too, 
Max Reinhardt offered his theatrical 
premiéres. About the middle of August, 
however, the opera arrived from 
Vienna, bringing its best soloists, its 
chorus, and its famous orchestra, to re- 
main here until the end of the Festival 
season, 

The Vienna Opera had the inestimable 
opportunity of appearing here not only 
under the direction of its own con- 
ductor, Franz Schalk, but also under the 
baton of Bruno Walter, as perfect a 
director in the dramatic as in the con- 
cert field, and who still remembers and 
is able to draw out every nuance of ex- 
pression from the orchestra which was 
formerly his in Vienna. It is one of 
the incredible moves of Vjenna’s musical 
politics that an artist like Walter was 
allowed to leave the city and was not 
persuaded to return. Today, certainly 
he has an enviable position in Berlin, 
one Vienna is now not capable of offer- 
ing. There Walter has only to work 
five months of the year, is relieved of 
all administrative duties, and draws a 
salary twice that earned by an operatic 
director in Vienna. In spite of all this, 
however, he was willing to come back 
last year. But the management of the 
opera house negotiated too long, they 
could not come to a definite agreement, 
and in the end it all boiled down to 
the usual inaction. What a loss Wal- 
ter has been was revealed in a par- 
ticularly clear light by the — present 
Salzburg performances—it will be re- 
membered that last year a serious ill- 


ness prevented him from conducting at 
the Festival. 

‘This season he took over the per- 
formances of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte. 
In addition, he conducted three out of 
the five orchestral concerts: a Mozart 
evening, a Schubert afternoon, and a 
matinée of Mahler’s Lied von der Erde. 
These constituted the musical highlights 
of the Salzburg performances. Cosi 
Fan Tutte was given an excellent per- 
formance, with the réle of Despina sung 
by Lotte Schéne, another artist not 
properly appreciated when she was with 
the Vienna Opera, and who is today 
one of the pillars of the Berlin ensem- 
ble. A third artist in the same category 
is Maria Rajdl-Oestvig, wife of the 
talented Norwegian tenor, Aagard 
Oestvig, who appeared as Pamini in 
Die Zauberfl6te. It was she who sang 
Aithra at the Dresden premiére of The 
Egyptian Helen, revealing in a beauti- 
ful performance how far these young 
singers can go when removed from the 
paralyzing influence of certain factors 
in the Vienna Opera management. 

The performance of Cosi Fan Tutte 
was a lively and interesting one, with 
Ernst Lert ag stage director. Lert, 
born in Vienna, long active in the opera 
houses of Germany, now stages the Ger- 
man operas at La Scala for Arturo 
Toscanini. He is also the author of a 
profound dramaturgical work on 
Mozart in the Theatre; he has now dis- 
played practically to us what we ap- 
preciated so much theoretically on read- 
ing his book. 

The greatest impression which Wal- 
ter made—although his Lied von der 
Erde was a magnificent performance— 
was in the Schubert concert. He di- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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DREAMLAND 


San Francisco Opera Season Gets on Way 


AN FRANCISCO, Sept. 25.—Aida, 

without an Italian in the cast, was 
the opening bill of the San Francisco 
Opera Association’s sixth managerial 
season. Everything was new,—distribu- 
tion of réles, the opera “house” (Dream- 
land Auditorium) the ballet and much 
of the scenery. 


Aida has an unfailing box-office value 
in San Francisco, and the opera, com- 
bined with the glamor always attached 
to a first night, caused the worst traffic 
jam that my experienced taxi driver 
had ever encountered. Impatient pass- 
engers dismissed cabs and walked the 
intervening distance to the Auditorium, 
where even standing room was at a 
premium. 


Elisabeth Rethberg was Aida; Ed- 
ward Johnson, Radames; Marian Telva, 
Amneris; and Lawrence Tibbett (ow- 
ing to the indisposition of Giuseppe 
Danise), Amonasro. Gaetano Merola 
conducted, as always on an opening 
night. The performance ran the gamut 
from bad through mediocre to super- 
fine, reaching its climax in the Nile 
scene. The third act has never been so 
impressively presented. 


A Regal Princess 


Beautiful singing, in which each pass- 


By Marjorie M. Fisher 


ing emotion was reflected in subtle 
nuance, made Mme. Rethberg’s Aida 
distinctive. Mme. Rethberg brought a 
regal bearing to the rdéle, played it with 
the utmost refinement of vocal and his- 
trionic style, and maintained a uniform 
excellence. 

Mr. Johnson got off to a bad start, 
for which he was not wholly responsible. 
Certainly he received no help from or- 
chestra or singers in the first scene. 
These deficiencies, however, were cheer- 
fully overlooked by a tolerant audience 
and may be forgiven because the per- 
formance was built on an ascending 
scale of merit. Mr. Johnson’s work 
followed the same line of progression. 
His third act was finely done; there 
was magnificence in his gesture of sur- 
render; and some of his best singing 
was done in the tomb scene. 

Mme. Telva contributed impressive 
moments of acting. Her scene with 
Mme. Rethberg at the opening of Act 2 
was dramatically convincing although 
hers was a traditional Amneris. Vocal- 
ly Mme. Telva was a surprise in that 
her high tones were far better than her 
lower ones. 

Mr. ‘Tibbett was splendid. It is re- 
lated that he accepted his rédle on a 
half day’s notice, and that he had sung 
it in public but once before. Vocally 


he was superb, and he dominated every 
scene in which he appeared. 

Ezio Pinza sang the measures of 
Ramfis; Lodovico Oliviero was the 
Messenger; Louis D’Angelo, the King; 
and Marcella Knierr, the High Priest- 
ess. Miss Knierr did beautiful work 
and the others were adequate. 

In regard to the ensemble: the 
dancers, heralded as the Pavley-Ouk- 
rainsky Ballet, had aroused keen antici- 
pation which was only partially 
realized. This was not the directors’ 
touring aggregation, but rather a group 
of gifted local dancers trained in a city 
studio under the somewhat impersonal 
direction of Messrs. Pavley and Ouk- 
rainsky. There was artistry in the con- 
ception of the dances—particularly 
those in the temple scene—but consider- 
able uncertainty in their performance. 
The ensemble was not the perfectly 
drilled one which has hitherto been 
associated with the directors’ names. 
Eleanor Flaige of Los Angeles was ad- 
mirable in an unorthodox solo dance, 
a revue make-up of bronze paint sup- 
anes her brief Egyptian ballet 
garb. 

_The chorus sang well; the off stage 
singing was exceptionally good. The 
orchestra was below par most of the 
evening; only at times did it rise to its 





Hope Hampton to Sing 
in Grand Opera 


OPE HAMPTON, former 

motion picture and operetta 
star, will make her operatic début 
as Mimi in a performance of 
La Bohéme to be given by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany in Philadelphia on Nov. 29, 
according to an announcement 
issued by Mrs. Joseph Leidy, 
president of the organization. 
Later in the season Miss Hamp- 
ton will sing the title role in 
Massenet’s Manon. Already one 
performance by this Philadelphia 
organization has been promised 
New York. 











accustomed standards and become a sub- 
stantial asset to the whole or a defin- 
ite help to the singers. 


The setting for the Nile scene, one 
of rare beauty, was greeted with spon- 
taneous applause. Other settings were 
less worthy of comment. 


The new Dreamland Auditorium is 
a decided improvement over the Civic 
Auditorium, in so far as acoustics and 
comfort are concerned. There is a 
scarcity of promenade space, but the 
seats are more comfortable, and the in- 
termissions much briefer than was pos- 
sible in the other building. Eventually 
the War Memorial Opera House will 
be a reality. Excavations are now under 
way. 
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EAR MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

“If Wagner’s music emanated from 
a person technically sane but actually 
neurotic and psychopathic,” writes Carl 
Engel in the last issue of The Musical 
Quarterly, “what are we to think of 
Debussy, Schoenberg, and Stravinsky? 
They have taught our ears to hear 
things which make Wagner seem like 
a pompous and garrulous but innocent 
old man. A new age is talking a new 
musical language. Nothing can stop 
the course of progress. The seduction 
that a fresh aspect of beauty exercises 
upon susceptible natures is very power- 
ful. But while our conceptions of beauty 
may change according to the eternal law 
of satiety and variety, the permanency 
of the masterwork remains secure. And 
Wagner, though receding into the back- 
ground of time, still looms above his 
successors as a full-sized master. Wag- 
ner’s personality, under the scalpel of 
the biographer, has suffered the dis- 
figurement of a thorough-going autopsy. 
The post mortem of the man’s char- 
acter reads like the report of a psycho- 
path on a criminal or a degenerate. 
But there are pages—many pages—of 
this man’s music which prove that* hu- 
man frailty was paired in him with 
superhuman strength of will and bound- 
less creative energy. The combination 
produced a phenomenon the like of 
which we have yet to see. 


“The only frenzy that Wagner never 
knew was the religious fervor born of 
implicit religious faith. He was full of 
passion, but void of compassion. He 
never experienced the rapture and con- 
trition of Bach or Franck. He believed 
in himself. His wisdom was the fruit 
of selfish struggle, not of a man “durch 
Mitleid wissend.” For a long time he 
had been an avowed atheist. Christ in- 
terested him as a dramatic personage. 
In 1848 Wagner sketched a play with 
the title “Jesus of Nazareth. He 
dropped the plan. Later in life the 
mysticism of the Christian legends ap- 
pealed to him. His mystico-symbolical 
“Parsifal” is first and last a musical 
spectacle, not a spiritual revelation. It 
is theatrical religion; or the Christian 
Heaven done over by the man who 
undertook to renovate Valhalla. 
Nietzsche roundly condemned the text 
of “Parsifal.” He saw in it, not a 
profession of faith, but an apostasy. 
In one of his notes Nietzsche wrote: 
“Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ was primarily « 
concession to the Catholic instincts of 
his wife, the daughter of Liszt.” Here 
Nietzsche erred. Cosima’s Catholicism 
was not very deep-rooted. In the Lib- 
rary of Congress are some unpublished 
letters of Wagner to the lawyer who 
handled the divorce of Cosima. In one 
of these letters Wagner inquired whether 
Cosima’s conversion to Protestantism 
should take place at once or later, ac- 
cording to whether such a conversion 
was needed to facilitate the divorce or 
her remarriage. 


“No, “Parsifal” was hardly a conces- 
sion to the daughter of Liszt. More 
likely was it dimly and darkly felt or 
intended as a last challenge to father 
Liszt himself. Poor, grand old Liszt 
had been pushed into the background 
by his son-in-law. When the composer 
Liszt realized that Wagner was threat- 
ening to monopolize for years to come 
the opera stage and the concert plat- 
form, he took refuge in the music for 
the church. Then began the period of 
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Liszt’s religious compositions. Here 
he hoped, perhaps, to find at last a niche 
for himself that he could keep un- 
molested. But again Wagner tried to 
smoke him out with his own fumes of 
myrrh and frankincense. 

“What Nietzsche objected to, chiefly, 
in “Parsifal” was the introduction of 
“the tiresome theme of love’—as he 
called it—into what purported to be the 
poetic treatment of a spiritual subject. 
All the stage-works of Wagner’s are 
built on Nieutzsche’s ‘tiresome theme 
of love,’ but with variations; in the 
minor key of renunciation, and in the 
major of salvation and redemption. 
There are tiresome stretches in all of 
Wagner’s operas, but they are not those 
that deal with love. To him love was 
the ruling motive in life. It was the 
core of his being, the well-spring of his 
inspiration. When the full measure of 
love came to the man who had written 
“Tristan and Isolde,” he, too, rose to 
the stature of his own heroes... .. 

“Tt is astounding with what psycho- 
logical understanding Wagner went to 
work by the time he wrote the score of 
“Tristan.” There is nothing in all 
music like the agonizing tension he 
creates with a motive of four notes the 
moment that Tristan, in the first act, 
heeds at last Isolde’s summons and ap- 
pears before her. Each faces the other 
without uttering a word, while in the 
orchestra those four notes, swelling con- 
vulsively, are as the spasm that chokes 
the throat and binds the tongue. And 
when Isolde and Tristan have regained 
their voices, that same spasmodic mo- 
tive rises and falls like the mercury in 
a barometer, registering the curves of 
conflicting passions, until the four 
notes round out, with an ominous storm 
warning, the very phrase with which 
Isolde hails the magic potion that is to 


seal their doom. 
+ * 


What Is Psychopathic Music? 


Mystics without end . . . Theosophists, 
New Thoughtists, Numerologists, Ve- 
dantists, and whatnot, are holding their 
places in modern life. Some of them 
are taking music as well as Urim and 
Thumim for their provinces. ‘“Vibra- 
tions,” they say, “vibrations ... . that’s 








the thing. Everything is vibration. 
You think that table is wood? Oh no, 
that’s vibration. Lookit. Music is vi- 
bration. Light is vibration. Even 
thought .. . . thought is vibration ... .” 
Vibration of what they seldom say. 

Some set about calling names. They 
speak of a kind of music that is psy- 
chopathic. “Psychopathic music,” some 
say, in their own sweet, cryptic way, “is 
music whose vibration rate is not in 
tune with the vibrations of a healthy 
body.” And if at this juncture direct 
questions aren’t shot at them, they dis- 
course serenely on the parallel between 
being in tune with a radio station and 
being in tune with the infinite. 

Bach, they insist, is peculiarly normal 
music, inspired, showing the effects of 
harmony with vibrations of the divine. 
All of which, perhaps, is the defensive 
mechanist’s way of saying something 
is strange and unfamiliar to him, and 
that he has no response conditioned to 
it. 

To the person of beefsteak standard, 
kippered herring is psychopathic; char- 
treuse is psychopathic to the devotee of 
buttermilk and Bevo. Think on oysters. 
And, as much, to the ear tempered to 
Gluck and Handel, Schonberg . . . even 
Wagner .. . is nervously all off. In the 
comparative or Einstein sense, psycho- 


pathic. 
* * * 


Campaign Notes 


It is extremely difficult to obtain 
biographical data about Deems Taylor, 
who wrote the King’s Henchman. Facts 
are as scarce as the dodo. Accordingly 
the following remarks of Donald Ogden 
Stewart in last week’s New Yorker 
have a certain moot interest for your 
readers. 

“Speaking of campaign “ditties,” there 
is an interesting story of how “When 
It’s Apple Blossom Time in Normandy” 
came to be written. Deems Taylor, 
then only a singing waiter at “Nigger 
Mike’s” on the Bowery, was a great per- 
sonal friend of Charles E. Hughes, and 
whenever the “Great Commoner” was in 
the city he used to go down to hear his 
friend sing. One evening, so the story 
goes, while Hughes was in the midst 
of his campaign against the late Wood- 





SOUTH AFRICA’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY BEBOULA CHEGUM.- 


GUM. MISS EMMA REDELLAN, AMERICAN 


BURG, IS SERIOUSLY CONSIDERING 


SOPRANO, NOW IN JOHANNES- 


AN OFFER TO SING WITH THIS 


ORCHESTRA IN A NATIVE CONCERT THIS FALL 


row Wilson, he became quite annoyed 
at hearing his cook sing over and over 
again a song which sounded like “When 
It’s Yama Massa Mine Him More Than 
Me,” which even at that did not seem 
to make much sense, and so he tiptoed 
out to the pantry to listen. After fif- 
teen minutes, however, he was obliged 
to give up, and after several sleepless 
nights it was only by the merest coin- 
cidence that he was able to satisfy his 
curiosity, when, in passing a music store, 
the sound of a familiar song struck. his 
ear, and he lost no time in purchasing a 
copy. The incident spread like wildfire 
and soon every Republican Glee Club 
was singing “Charlie Hughes’ song.” 
Unfortunately, the whole thing had 
happened too late in the campaign to 
do much good, and when the returns 
were finally counted it was found that 
Wilson had won—a fact that was re- 
gretted by no one more than Mr. 
Hughes’ old friend Deems Taylor. 
+ * . 


Music for the Movies 


In a prospective book dealing with 
the opportunities of American com- 
posers in the untraditional field of 
music and the motion picture, David 
Mendoza writes: “The progress of the 
last few years has been the ascendancy 
of music in its own right as a twin unit 
with pictures. Early in the synchroniz- 
ing of music to pictures, the possibilities 
of the screen for composition engaged 
the interest and talents of such men as 
Humperdinck, Victor Herbert and later 
Henry Hadley. In Europe, Honegger, 
Schmitt, Anthiel, and Erik Satie have 
written for the screen. 

“Important here is an active and 
living art which calls for association 
with music, and in which symphonic 
composition of power and effectiveness 
correlates. It is my belief that the 
necessity for musical creation will by its 
own laws of demand develop composers 
to fulfill it. It is a free field for in- 
ventiveness and the worth of the photo- 
drama has weight in inspiration, but not 
to an appreciably greater degree than 
the libretto of an opera to its music. 
There have been passages composed to 
photodramas that were above their sub- 
ject matter, and opera itself argues that 
when two arts combine, the talent of 
one need not be finite on the other. 
The quality demand of music to pic- 
tures is already high, as the screen be- 
gan by appropriating from the classics. 
The use of good music has set a 
standard, and devolved upon the mak- 
ers of scores the necessity for ingenuity 
in orchestration and development. 

“Up until now the resources of pub- 
lished music has perhaps served the 
purposes of the screen best, but the 
more pictures become inherently real 
and honest picturizations of the scene, 
the greater the reliance upon original 
music to meet its mood demands. 
Chaotic and unsimplified as this avenue 
of expression may seem, it offers a 
workshop for momentous experiment to 
American composers.” 


SO, says 
Your 


T— 





12 
THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 9) 


a quarter of an hour. One has heard 
these works time and time again. Never 
before have they sounded so lovely. 


Under Schalk the Vienna Orchestra, 
with the assistance of the opera chorus 
and soloists, presented Beethoven's 
ninth symphony and the last great mass 
of Schubert. Schalk also conducted the 
operatic performance of Fidelio, superb 
as last year, and Die Zauberfléte, new 
to the Salzburg répertoire. 


Die Zauberfléte was not as success- 
fully done as it might have been. The 
most interesting phase of this revival 
was the clever way in which the gifted 
Viennese architect Oskar Strnad solved 
the scenic problems. The rest depended 
on ancient operatic tradition, with sing- 
ing unequal in performance. Most im- 
pressive was the Sarastro of Richard 
Mayr, the Queen of the Night of Maria 
Gerhardt, and the Pamina of Maria 
Rajdl, of which we have already 
spoken. The rest of the cast was little 
above the average. The ensemble lacked 
ed the necessary rehearsals, the whole 
had not the requisite polish. 


During the Festival a charming and 
’ educational exhibition was staged at the 
Mozart House, showing the origin and 
consequences of Die Zauberfléte over a 
period of 100 years on literary, musical, 
and theatrical productions. Mozart's 
manuscript score of the work could 
also be seen, a temporary loan from the 
State Library of Berlin. 

The Festival ended with a deficit; 
which under the circumstances can not 
be called excessive. For the future 
one must find a way to finance the un- 
dertaking more soundly, but at all 
events to continue. Out of the mistakes 
of this year, we learn for next, and the 
season 1929 should be the most bril- 
liant of all the Salzburg Festivals. 
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A FAMOUS GROUP AIRS A FAMOUS SMILE 








THE TERRA FIRMA ON WHICH THE REVELERS 


ANTEED BY US TO 
RIGHT, THE SMILES 
BANTA, PIANIST; 


BE THAT OF 





ARE WORN BY 
ELLIOTT SHAW, 


¥ 


STAND ABOVE IS GUAR- 
SCHEVENINGEN, GERMANY. LEFT TO 
WILFRED GLENN, BASS; FRANK 
BARITONE; JAMES MELTON, AND 


LEWIS JAMES, TENORS 


McCLANAHANS ENTERTAIN 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard McClanahan 
have returned to New York after at- 
tending the Tobias Matthay summer 
class in London. They visited Marian- 
bad, Salzburg and Paris. In London, 
their home became the rendezvous of 
the Americans attending the Matthay 
classes. After the recital of Bruce 
Simonds at Wigmore Hall, July 4, Mr. 
and Mrs. McClanahan gave a reception 
in his honor. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Matthay, Irene 
Scharrer, Myra Hess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Craxton, Charles Watts, editor 
of Chicago Music News, and Mrs. 
Watts, Miss MacAfee of Covent Gar- 
den, Lyell Barbour, Denis Lassimone, 
Eunice Norton and her mother, Annie 
Miller, Pauline Danforth and Albion 
Metcalf. Partuffa Kennedy, daughter 
of the collector of folk songs, sang 
Hebridean folk melodies, accompanying 
herself on a Celtic harp. Mr. Mc- 
Clanahan, an authorized Matthay repre- 
sentative, plans to give a series of lec- 
tures on piano-pedagogy in his New 


York studio. 
* * * 


SHELBYVILLE RECITAL 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., Sept. 23.—Ad- 
vanced pupils of Lucille Bush gave a 
pane recital in Fairland on Aug. 17. 

aking part were: Marearet Eck, 
Allene Johnson, Paul Edward 


bell, Helen Peters, Ruth Miller, Helen 
Fraker, and Martha Smith. —s 
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| David Mannes 
| Music School 
| 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
157 East 74th Street, New York 


ANN ARBOR’S PROGRAM 


Ann Arpor, Micu., Sept. 11.—The 
University School of Music, of which 
Charles A. Sink is president, will begin 
the fall semester, Sept. 24. Earl V. 
Moore is musical director. Others on 
the faculty are Theodore Harrison, 
Palmer Christian, Joseph E. Maddy, and 
James Hamilton. 

The Choral Union Concerts main- 
tained by the University Musical So- 
ciety, of which Mr. Sink is also presi- 
dent, announces the following schedule 
of concerts for the fiftieth annual series : 

Oct. 10, Rosa Ponselle; Oct. 22, 
Amelita Galli-Curci; Nov. 12, Vladimir 
Horowitz, piano soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Victor Kolar 
conducting; Nov. 23, Flonzaley String 
Quartet in farewell concert; Dec. 13, 
Fritz Kreisler; Jan. 18, Roland Hayes; 
Jan. 24, Prague Teachers Chorus; Feb. 
13, Sergei Rachmaninoff; Feb. 20, 
Yelly D’Aranyi; Mar. 11, Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Orchestra, 
as guest leader. 


YORK ENGAGES ARTISTS 

York, Pa—The Music League has 
completed arrangements for the season. 
Mary Lewis will open the concert 
series in November. The Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra under Nikolai Sokoloff will 
complete the schedule. St. Olaf’s 
Lutheran Choir will be presented on 
Feb. 9, by St. John’s — ——. 

. i 


or, 


Orchestras - 
Chamber Music 


String Quartets - 
Chorus - - - = - 
Ensemble Class 

for Amateurs .. 


| 

| 

| A series of six Chamber Music Concerts, preceded by explanatory talks, will be given on Sunday 
afternoons from November to April by the Lenox String Quartet and Leopold D. Mannes. 


A Student Ensemble Exchange under Mrs. Maruchess is introduced this year, wherein all instru- 
mental students will meet each other in varied ensemble groups. 


STEINWAY PIANO 








Ensemble 


Piano and Strings - - - Alix Young Maruchess 


HOME-WARD BOUND 


The Revellers Bring 
Laurels from Europe 


The Revelers, Lewis James, James 
Melton, Wilfred Glenn and _ Elliott 
Shaw, have just returned from a tour 
of Europe on which they made en- 
thusiastic friends. Their programs and 
inimitable manner of presenting these 
endeared them to audiences in large 
cities, and to many who arranged for 
private appearances. 


At a party given in honor of the 
Olympic Games Committee, James 
Melton, the tenor of the quartet, was 
approached by a distinguished looking 
man, who, after praising the concert, 
asked if the group was coming to Italy. 

“My brother-in-law would so much 
enjoy hearing you,” he added. 


“No,” Mr. Melton answered, “but 
we're appearing in Switzerland. Tell 
him to come there to hear us.” 

The stranger smiled. 


“That I’m afraid would be impos- 
sible.” 

Later Mr. Melton discovered that he 
had been talking to the Duke of Hesse, 
whose brother-in-law was the Crown 
Prince of Italy. 


Another novel adventure began for 
the Revelers when, the day before a 
concert appearance in Salzburg, they 
were summoned into a costly car and 
driven several hours through the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. They finally arrived at the 
former Hunting Lodge of the late Em- 
peror Franz Josef. now the property 
of the munitions millionaire, Castiglione. 
It was the birthday of Mme. Castiglione, 
and her husband, knowing her interest 
in the Revelers’ records which she had 
imported from America, had brought 
out the singers as a surprise for her. 


Concerts were sold out everywhere 
and the Revelers are booked solidly for 
next June, July, and August. They 
will make their first American tour 
under concert management Arthur Jud- 
son, beginning Jan. 13 in Philadelphia. 
They can now be heard weekly on the 
air during the Palm Olive Hour. 





WILL TEACH AT BAKER 


BaLpwin, Kan.—Baker University 
School of Music has engaged Donald 
W. Ingalls as teacher of violin and 
composition, and Katherine Van Deusen 
Sutpher as assistant teacher of piano 
an organ. Mr, Ingalls holds the de- 
gree of bachelor of music conferred 
by Yale University. His violin studies 
were under the late Isadore Troostwyk 
and Hugo Kortschaak; he studied com- 
position under Dean David Stanley 
Smith and Charles Martin Loeffler of 
Boston. Miss Sutpher holds the New 
England Conservatory of Music solo- 
ists’ diploma, and has taken post grad- 
uate work at the universities of Ne- 
braska and Illinois. She was formerly 
director of music at Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Ky. : 
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REAT and FAMOUS tread the MELODY PaTH 


ITH the consolidation of the com- 

mittee groups under the chair- 
manship of Otto H. Kahn, the ad- 
visory body for Schubert Week-Back 
to Melody is completed. The members 
include twenty-eight university presi- 
dents, twenty-five statesmen, twelve 
philanthropists, twenty-five civic leaders, 
ten editors, five cardinals and bishops, 
seventy-five artists of international 
reputation, and fifteen ambasadors, it 
is announced by the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, organizers and spon- 
sors of the week. This committee has 
completed the co-ordination of the 
American Centennial Celebration in 
honor of Franz Schubert, who died 
Nov. 19, 1828. 

“Twelve hundred and eighty-eight 
cities form a network of civic units, 
enabling industry, as well as art, re- 
ligion, and education to hold a cycle 
of celebrations from Nov. 18 to 25,” 
says the announcement. 


Those Who Participate 


“Opening activities in New York will 
be tributes by the Society of the Friends 
of Music, the Beethoven Association, 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
the Juilliard Foundation and a group 
of civic and fraternal organizations, 
including the Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
fraternal orders. Groups like the 
Steuben Society of America, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Elks, the Masons, Redmen, and the 
Lions, etc., are co-operating to place 
within easy reach of their membership 
the educational material and the record- 
ings supplied without cost by the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company. 

“In communities throughout the coun- 
try the organization of Schubert Week 
takes the following salient forms: A 
local committee is formed with a city 
official and representatives of churches, 
schools, musical organizations, art so- 
cieties, industrial groups, Schubert and 
Shakespeare clubs, and the constitucnts 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Through an active 
secretary this committee arranges the 
Schubert centennial concert with the co- 
operation of national headquarters of 
the Schubert Centennial. 

“Lectures are given, moving pictures 
are shown; there are Schubert radio 
hours, and all these activities culminate 
in a civic tribute. All of which, says 
Mr. Kahn, ‘proves the idealism of 
American life and its readiness to give 
up time and energy in an artistic and 
spiritual cause.’” 


The schedule Schubert Week in- 
cludes: Nov. 19, education day; Nov. 
20, civic day; Nov. 21, fine arts; Nov. 
22, Schubert day in the libraries; Nov. 
23, Schubert in industry; Nov. 24, radio 
day; Nov. 25, performances of the 
Centennial Symphony by Kurt Atter- 
berg, written in homage to Schubert, 
awarded the grand prize of $10,000 in 
the Columbia Company’s centennial 
contest. 


Advisory Body Members 


The following are members of the 
advisory body: 

Felix Adler, John G. Agar, James R. 
Angell, Jules S. Bache, William D. 
Baldwin, Bernard M. Baruch, James 
M. Beck, Stillman H. Bingham, Ccr- 
nelius N. Bliss, John G. Bowman, Rob- 
ert Bridges, Arthur Brisbane, Edwin 
C. Broome, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Mrs. Win- 
throp Chanler, Samuel Harden Church, 
Frederic R. Coudert, James M. Cox, 
John W. Davis, Norman H. Davis, 
Robert W. De Forest, William  T. 
Dewart, John Dewey, Lady Duveen, 
George Eastman, Livingston Farrand, 
Mrs. Samuel S. Fels, W. P. Few, John 


H. Finley, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Daniel Frohman, Hon. Alvan T. Fuller. 

Also: Hamlin Garland, Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Frank J. Goodnow, Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, Cardinal 
Hayes, Will H. Hayes, August Heck- 
scher, Hamilton Holt, Richard Hooker, 
Ernest M. Hopkins, Charles E. Hughes, 
Frederic A. Juilliard, Vernon Kellogg, 
Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Mrs. Howard 
Linn, Clarence C. Little, Henry N. 
MacCracken, Clarence H. Mackay, Rt. 
Rev. William T. Manning, Julian S. 
Mason, Max Mason, Harold McCor- 
mick, ~Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick, 
Vance C. McCormick, Andrew W. 
Mellon, A. C. Miller, Robert A. Mil- 
likan, William Fellowes Morgan, Wil- 
liam H. Murphy, E. W. Newton, Car- 
dinal O’Connell, Rollo Ogden, William 
J. O’Shea, Josiah H. Penniman, Ralph 
Pulitzer, E, Lansing Ray, Samuel W. 
Reyburn, Elihu Root. | 

Also: Mrs. Arthur Sachs, Lee Schu- 
bert, I. N. Phelps Stokes, Henry W. 
Taft, Augustus Thomas, Paul M. War- 
burg, William Allen White, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Leopold Auer, George 


Barrére, Harold Bauer, Adolfo Betti, 
Artur Bodanzky, John Alden Carpen- 
ter, George W. Chadwick, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Coolidge, Frank Damrosch, 
Walter Damrosch, Wm. Adams Delano, 
Carl Engel, Carl Flesch, Daniel Chester 
French, Ignaz Friedman, Rudolph Ganz, 
Guilio Gatti-Casazza, Eugene Goossens, 
Percy Grainger, Henry Hadley, How- 
ard Hanson, Alfred Hertz, Edward 
Burlingame Hill, Helen Sargent Hitch- 
cock, Josef Hofmann, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, Ernest Hutcheson, Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson, Paul Kochan- 
ski, Serge Koussevitsky, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, H. Van Buren Magonigle. 


Also: Willem Mengelberg, Yolanda 
Méré, Elly Ney, Giorgio Polacco, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Felix Salmond, Carlos Salzedo, Ernest 
Schelling, Vladimir Shavitch, David 
Stanley Smith, Nikolai Sokoloff, Wal- 
ter R, Spalding, Frederick A. Stock, 
Albert Stoessel, Leopold Stokowski, 
Gustav Strube, Felix Weingartner, Wil- 


lem Willeke, E. B. Wilson, Efrem Zim- 
balist. 





CHILDREN CAN RECEIVE 
LESSONS FOR 10 CENTS 


M ILWAUKEE, Sept. 18.— 
Thousands of children will 
take group lessons in music in the 
public schools at a cost of ten 
cents each. It is estimated that 
between 2,000 and 3,000 will 
study piano, orchestra and band 
instruments. Herman F. Smith, 
supervisor of public school music, 
is in charge of the movement. 
Children of nine years may 
register. Lessons are to 
forty-five minutes in length, and 
held after school hours and on 
Saturdays. Mr. Smith has re- 
cruited a staff of forty. 
Cc. 0 &. 











CONDUCTS FREE BUREAU 


The National Music League, with 
offices in Steinway Building, New York, 
conducts a free bureau of information 
for the benefit of students and young 
musicians. At this time of year one 
of its principal activities is in helping 
students to find suitable living quartere 
where practsing is allowed. 











MUSIC BY 
DEEMS TAYLOR 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY 


FRANCESCO PELOSI, Director General 


IN ADDITION TO THE PHILADEL- 
WHICH WILL BE 
HELD AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
THE COMPANY ANNOUNCES A 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TOUR 
FEATURING 


The Metropolitan Opera Great Success 
of Two Seasons 


THE KING’S HENCHMAN 


PHIA SEASON 





IN ENGLISH 


LIBRETTO BY 
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In the fall a young man’s fancy turns 
to radio sets. Also a young woman’s. 
At least such apparently is the surmise 
of the manufacturers if one may judge 
by their selection of this time of the 
year to stage the annual Radio World’s 
Fair. Nearly a quarter million of per- 
sons of all ages thronged Mr. Rickard’s 
fistic emporium in New York during 
the week the fair was in progress. 

Undoubtedly major interest in this 
year’s fair centered in television. The 
television displays did a thriving busi- 
ness. Long queues of eager and awed 
humanity waited patiently for an in- 
stant’s glimpse of an image transferred 
over the air. At another place, in the 
Theatre of Wonders, one beheld on a 
small screen the features (and also 
heard the voice) of an artist stationed 
at a transmitter outside. To say the 
images were perfect would be to stretch 
the truth. Yet an entirely recognizable 
likeness could be seen, the pictures re- 
sembling the proofs of the ordinary 
photograph in color and cut, with mov- 
ing horizontal lines as if scanned 
through the open louvres of a shutter. 
It will be somtime, however, before 
television receivers will be common in 
the home. 

Aside from television, the Crystal 
Studio in which broadcasting took place 
in full view of intensely interested and 
fascinated onlookers established the 
fair’s focal point. There one saw vari- 
ous radio personages go through pro- 
grams which were made audible to the 
assemblage outside by loudspeakers. 
There one also witnessed a wedding in 
which the couple’s vows were picked 
up in the studio, the minister’s words 
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from his room in an adjacent hotel and 
the music from still another point. All 
microphones were routed to one trans- 
mitter and the ceremony emanated from 
the reproducer as a broadcast entity. 

The displays of radio sets came in 
for a full share of attention although 
greatest interest was manifested in this 
part of the fair by prospective pur- 
chasers. Undoubtedly the demand to- 
day is for electrically operated re- 
ceivers. Few battery powered sets were 
on view and those that were, caused lit- 
tle congestion in the aisles. The new 
sets are housed in “bigger and better” 
cabinets but in the opinion of this re- 
counter, few really handsome cabinets 
were to be seen; although some in the 
modern manner were quite stunning. 

The old faithful cone speaker has 
been displaced to some extent by the 
dynamic reproducer. Many of this new 
type were on view but selection of the 
proper one lies with the listener’s ear 
and purse. 

The fair was of such proportions that 
to describe it adequately would take 
more space than is assigned to its re- 
counting. Passing sketchily over the 
remainder of the fair one saw pictures 
transmitted by radio assume shape be- 
fore his eyes witnessed an amateur 
operator exchange pleasantries with a 
brother operator in South Africa, 
looked at kits for the amateur set 
builder, glimpsed at a radio equipped 
airplane, inspected an automatically 
tuned receiver, and viewed the many 
other things which enter into this amaz- 
ing science of bringing entertainment to 
the fireside. 

And to make the fair completely 
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American one was enabled to refresh 
himself with frankfurters and soda pop 
as he paused for breath. 

* * * 

Radio Industries Banquet Broadcast. 
(NBC, CGS and Independent Sta- 
tions, Sept. 18.) The broadcasting ac- 
tivities incident to the Radio World’s 
Fair reached a climax when the “all 
star” array of talent which beguiled the 
also went on the air. A_ nation 
wide hook-up of eight _ stations 
diners at the Radio Industries Banquet 
enabled forty million dial turners to 
share in the demonstrations with the 
three thousand gathered around the 
banquet boards. 

In view of the festive nature of the 
occasion one should not take too seri- 
ously the committee‘s promise that this 
would be “the most elaborate program 
ever placed on the air.” Nor should it 
be regarded as a fair specimen of what 
radio offers in the form of music, as 
one prominent music critic unfortun- 
ately did. A banquet room filled with 
more or less well dined and not so 
tired business men is not exactly the 
ideal spot to present substantial music. 
Interest in a broadcast of this nature 
centers about names and personalities 
and performance assumes secondary im- 
portance. 

The constellation of headliners in- 
cluded Ernestine Schumann Heink and 
John Charles Thomas, Vincent Lopez 
and Paul Whiteman, Moran and Mack 
and Fannie Brice, Ben Selvin and the 
Atwater Kent Male Quartet among 
others. The particular specialty of 
each of the foregoing is of such gen- 
eral knowledge as to require no telling 
here. Mr. Thomas did elect to instill 
a serious note with the aria Eri tu from 
Verdi’s The Masked Ball but it ap- 
parently was too “classical” for not a 
few diners whose table chatter fur- 
nished unwonted obligatti to Mr. 
Thomas’s singing. 

* * + 

Aida. (National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, NBC System, Sept. 17.) What 
with the issuing of prospecti, the an- 
nouncement of new artists engaged and 
gala openings radio opera companies are 
acquiring all the glittering aspects of 
the visible lyric drama institutions. The 
“gala” part, however, is confined to the 
Studio, for the audience still can take 
its opera ensconced if it chooses in easy 
chairs with pipe and slippers, sparing 
the inconveniences of travel and formal 
dress. 

All of this, however, is beside the 
point. Aida proved as effective an 
opening opera for radio as for the 
opera houses. Notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of stage pictures, the music of 
Verdi’s Egyptian opus is such good 
“theatre” in itself that little of its 
dramatics are lost upon radio listeners. 
Especially if memory enables one to 
visualize the more spectacular scenes as 
they are mounted on the great opera 
stages. 

In its first performance of the new 
season, the National Grand Opera 
Company acquitted itself handsomely. 
From Celeste Aida to the final curtain 
the opera’s story was told with smooth- 
ness, precision and singing of such 
calibre as to compare favorably with 
our major opera companies. Outstand- 
ing moments, if indeed, there were any, 
were the scene between Amneris and 
Aida at the beginning of the second 
act, the finale of the same act and the 
Nile Scene. The increased orchestra 
of forty members was on the whole 
splendid, but the brass choir went out 
of bounds in some instances, notably in 
the Triumphal Scene. And the chorus 
could have done with more voices; it 
was the weakest part of the entire pro- 
duction. 





The presentation was greatly bene- 
fitted by the new time arrangement, 
which extended the NBC opera hour 
to an hour and a half, although not all 
of this period was consumed on this 
occasion. The cast included Genia 
Zielinska, Aida; Devora Nadworney, 
Amneris; Julian Oliver, Rhadames, and 
Ferrucio Coradetti, Amonasro. As the 
announcer would say, “the entire pro- 
duction was under the direction of Ce- 


sare Sodero.” 
* * 


George Barrere, National Concert 
Orchestra and Grand Opera Quartet. 
(NB and CB Musicale. NBC System, 
Sept. 21.) If this department appears 
to report the NB and CB musicales per- 
haps too frequently it is because its 
broadcasts are consistently up to con- 
cert pitch. Along with the NBC Works 
of Great Composers feature, the CBS 
Symphonic Hour and a few others it 
constitutes the most worthwhile musical 
broadcast on the air. 


George Barrere, eminent flautist, who 
made his initial appearance under the 
bureau’s banner with this broadcast is 
no stranger to radio listeners. He has 
often been heard as conductor and mu- 
sical educator extraordinary in pro- 
grams by his Little Symphony Or- 
chestra. It seems superfluous to go 
into extensive detail concerning Mr. 
Barrere and his work. Long and hon- 
orable service as soloist with the dis- 
banded New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, appearances as flautist in his own 
right and as founder and conductor of 
his already mentioned orchestra, have 
made his name honored among concert 
goers and radio audiences alike. To 
this recital this sterling musician 
brought all his rare talent and charmed 
with the Air from the Ballet of Gluck’s 
Orfeo and with a group of three short 
numbers. 


The National Grand Opera Quartet 
(Genia Zielinska, Devora Nadworney, 
Guiseppe di Benidetto and Theodore 
Webb) has been mentioned on these 
pages before as being one of the inde- 
fatigable units of the NBC. On this oc- 
casion the quartet functioned happiest 
when engaged in solos or duets. Their 
joint efforts were not completely satis- 
fying, and particularly was the presenta- 
tion of the Rigoletto quartet somewhat 
awry. 

«ie. 


Program of New Music. (NBC Sys- 
tem, Sept. 23.) Under the direction of 
Marie Damrosch, sister of Walter 
Damrosch, a group of Carl Fischer 
numbers released for publication this 
month, were broadcast. 


These new numbers, of unusual in- 
terest, included Autumn Song, for vio- 
lin and piano, by Boris Gilman, which 
was played by Aaron Hirsch, violinist 
from the Institute of Musical Art, 
N. Y., and Wellington Weeks, lecturer 
and pianist. The second movement of 
the Third Concerto of Cecil Burleigh 
was also performed by Mr. Hirsch and 
Mr. Weeks. 


Next numbers presented were two 
South African songs, from the group of 
six written by Theophil Wendt. The 
composer_accompanied Sigurd Nilssen, 
baritone. Mr. Wendt in his seventeen 
years as conductor of the Capetown 
Symphony Orchestra, gathered these 
South African songs from native 
sources. They are unique in style and 
expression. The two songs selected for 
presentation were O Waters, O Tran- 
quil Waters, a Zulu love song, and 
Dancers, Come Up. 

Last came two of the Five Silhou- 
ettes by Ernest Schelling, Tempo di 
Valse and Tempestuoso, played by Wel- 
lington Weeks. 
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ESTHEk DALE, LIEDER SINGER, WILL 
OPEN THE TOWN_ HALL CONCERT 
SEASON, OCTOBER 2 


MODERNS FEATURED ON 
DALE’S OPENING PROGRAM 


Esther Dale, American soprano who 
is known particularly as a lieder singer, 
will open the Town Hall concert sea- 
son with a recital on October 2. This 
will be the first of Miss Dale’s New 
York appearances during the coming 
season. She will later go on an ex- 
tended tour of the Atlantic Coast 
states, the middle-West and South, re- 
turning to New York in the early 
Spring for several other Metropolitan 
recitals. 

For her initial Town Hall appear- 
ance, Miss Dale has prepared a program 
in which to exploit her exceptional 
interpretative gifts. Her first group in- 
cludes four English songs, and the 
lieder that are her forte are contained 
in the second and third groups—eight 
songs of Schubert, Brahms and Richard 
Strauss. The moderns she has remem- 
bered with two songs of Alfred 
Bruneau, and a group of three by 
Arthur Honegger, the Swiss composer 
who is to arrive in this country early 
in the winter for his first American 
tour. Miss Dale has made a special 
study of the works of Arthur Honegger. 


After the close of Miss Dale’s Ameri- 
can season late last Spring, during 
which she made appearances with Ravel 
in All-Ravel programs in Boston, 
Greenwich, Albany and New York, the 
soprano appeared in England as guest 
soloist at the famous Isle of Man Fes- 
tival, and she made a London and a 
Hague appearance before being forced 
to cancel her other European engage- 
ments on account of a serious motor 
accident in which she was injured. 





YON COMES FROM ITALY 


Constantino Yon, vocal teacher, 
pianist and musical director of St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer’s Church and of the College 
of Mount St. Vincent, New York, was 
announced to arrive in New York on 
the Conte Biancamano on Sept. 21. 
When Mr. Yon visited his villa in 
Settimo Vittone, this summer, his 
daughter Marguerita, two and one-half 
months’ old, was an important member 
of the family party and one who was 
literally welcomed with open arms by 
Mr. Yon’s family in Italy. The voyage 
was Mr. Yon’s fiftieth across the At- 
lantic, his first ocean trip having been 
made when he was 18. On this journey 
he visited important centers, and found 
time to indulge his enjoyment of moun- 
tain climbing. The Yon Music Studios 
in New York will continue with S. C. 
Yon and his younger brother, Pietro, as 
directors. 
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Reinald Werrenrath will present 
Schubert program in third educational 
concert of Famous Songs and Those 
Who Made Them series. NBC System; 
Sunday, Sept. 30, at 7 p.m. 

Lew White, organist, in program de- 


picting the evolution of American 
music. WJZ; Sunday, Sept. 30, at 
1 p.m. 

Excerpts from Bellini’s Norma, 


Verdi’s Il Trovatore and Aida, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila will be 
presented by The Continentals. NBC 
System; Sunday, Sept. 30, at 3 p.m. 

Emil Cote, bass, and string orchestra 
in joint recital over NBC System; Sun- 
day, Sept. 30, at 4:30 p. m. 


First program of new chamber music 
series presents Frances Paperte, former 
Chicago Civic Opera soprano, and or- 
chestra in works by Pergolesi, Fraser, 
Debussy, Tanieieff and Dohnanyi. NBC 
System; Sunday, Sept. 30, at 10:15 
p.m. 

The Sittig Trio, Allen McQuhae and 
William Simmons in Atwater Kent 
Hour; Sunday, Sept. 30, at 9:15 p.m. 

Offenbach’s Rose of Auvergne will 
be sung by the National Light Opera 
Company over the NBC System; Sun- 
day, Sept. 30, at 10:15 p.m. 

Georges Zaslawsky, conductor of the 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, will 
give the first of a series of music lec- 
tures to be sponsored by the Orchestra. 
WGBS; Monday, Oct. 1, at 8:30 p.m. 

Works _ by 3izet, Tchaikovsky, 
Chopin, Lange and Kreisler will be 
heard in the A. and P. Gypsies pro- 
gram over the NBC System; Monday, 
Oct. 1 at 8:30 p.m. 

Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci by the Na- 


tional Grand Opera Company with 
Emma Noe, Julian Oliver, Steele 
Jamison, Frederic Baer and Ferrucio 


Coradetti comprising the cast, will be 
heard over the NBC System; Monday, 
Oct. 1, at 10:30 p.m. 

Rocco Pandiscio, baritone, former 
co-artist with Luisa Tetrazzini, in 
operatic program. WBZ-WBZA; Tues- 
day, Oct. 2, at 8:30 p.m. 

Henri Lamont, ’cellist, will be solo- 
ist in New York Edison Hour’s Im- 
pressions of the Orient, Josef Bonime, 


director. WRNY; Tuesday, Oct. 2, 


at 8 p.m. 


Cesar Franck program in works of 
Great Composers Period. Orchestra 
with Lawrence Wolf, tenor, Lolita 
Cabrera Gainsborg, pianist, and Godfrey 
Ludlow, violinist, soloists; Cesare 
Sodero, conductor. NBC System, 
Tuesday, Oct. 2, at 10 p.m. 

Stefano di Stefano, harpist, and Fred- 
erik Wyatt, baritone, in Jeddo High- 
landers program. NBC System; Wed- 
nesday Oct. 3, at 7 p.m. 

Slumber Music period will present 
program by Schubert, Paderewski, Bee- 
thoven, and Humperdinck. NBC Sys- 
tem; Wed., Oct. 3, at 11 p. m. 

Light classical program by orchestra 


and the Cavaliers in Cities Service 
Hour. NBC System; Friday, Oct. 5, 
at 8 p.m. 


Herbert’s The Red Mill with Jessica 
Dragonette and Colin O’More, will be 
presented in the Philco Hour. NBC 
System; Saturday, Oct. 6, at 8 p.m. 

United Symphony Orchestra in Sym- 
phonic Hour will play Dvorak’s Car- 
nival Overture, Haydn’s Military Sym- 
phony and Charpentier’s Impressions 
d’Italie. Columbia chain; Sunday, 
Sept. 30, at 3 p.m. 

Excerpts from Haydn’s The Creation 


and works by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Bizet and Tchaikovsky in Catherdal 
Hour. Columbia chain; Sunday, Sept. 


30, at 4 p.m. 

Schubert, Chopin, Bizet and Chabrier 
are composers represented in Come to 
the Fair period; soloists, chorus and 
orchestra. Columbia chain; Sunday, 
Sept. 30, at 10:30 p.m. 

Sophie Tucker, guest artist in Vita- 
phone Jubilee Hour. Columbia chain; 
Monday, Oct. 1, at 9:30 p.m. 

United Choral Singers supported by 
string and woodwind ensemble. Colum- 
bia chain; Monday, Oct. 1, at 10 p.m. 

Six well known radio artists and a 
string quartet will be heard in the 
Music Room period over the Columbia 
chain; Tuesday, Oct. 2, at 9 p.m. 

Program of old classics in Long, 
Long Ago period. Columbia chain; 
Tuesday, Oct. 2, at 10:30 p.m. 
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ISIDORE 

NEW 

SENTS HIS SON IN A SONG RECITAL, 
OCT. 26 


LUCKSTONE, 
YORK VOCAL 


PROMINENT 
TEACHER, PRE- 


LUCKSTONE’S SON 
WILL GIVE RECITAL 

Isidore Luckstone, teacher of singing, 
has opened new studios on West Seven- 
ty-second Street, New York. Mr. 
Luckstone divided his summer between 
teaching at New York University and 
a rest at his mountain home. He has 
been established in New York for over 
thirty years and was formerly accom- 
panist for such artists as Marcella Sem- 
brich, Lillian Nordica and Fritz 
Kreisler. 

Mr. Luckstone will present his son 
Harold in a song recital in Town Hall 
on Oct. 26. Although the younger Mr. 
Luckstone has studied languages abroad, 
his vocal work had been entirely with 
his father. His program will include 
English, German, French- and Italian 
songs. 

Von Suppe’s Boccaccio by the United 
Light Opera Company. Columbia 
chain; Thursday, Oct. 4, at 9 p.m. 

Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah will 
be sung by the United Grand Opera 
Company. Columbia chain; Friday, 
Oct. 5, at 10 p.m. 




















OSCAR WAGNER 


PIANIST 


Announces the Re-opening of His Studio 


ON 


MONDAY, OCTOBER EIGHTH 


AT 
960 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


ASSISTANT TO ERNEST HUTCHESON AT THE 
JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL AND IN HIS PRIVATE CLASSES 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


PAUL BOEPPLE Director 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION BASED 
ON MODERN PRINCIPLES 


RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT—SOLFEGE—HARMONY—COUN- 
POINT — IMPROVISATION — COMPOSITION —PIANO—CON- 
DUCTING—HISTORY OF MUSIC. CLASSES FOR ADULTS, 
CHILDREN, PROFESSIONALS. Normal Training in Dalcroze Eurythmics. 
ENROLLMENTS: Oct. 3rd, 4th, 5th—OPENING DAY: Oct. 8th 


9 EAST S#th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and pedagogue, 
teacher of many famous pianists, announces the 


RE-OPENING 


OF HIS STUDIO 


OCTOBER ist 
AT 
19 WEST 85th STREET 
NEW YORK 
Applications may be sent in now to Secretary of Alberto Jonas 


Five Assistants Telephone Schuyler 1044 


























INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A School for Serious Students All Branches Moderate Tuition Fees 
Special Announcement 
All Talented Advanced Violin Students Will Come Under the Personal Observation 


and Instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
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College of Music Hy of Cincinnati 
ENODOWEO rN <a INCORPORATEO 


Ce 


AFFILIATED WITH UNIVERSITY t4 CINCINNATI 
Practical education, for career or culture, in all branches of and Drama. Full courses lead to 
DEGREE, DIPLOMA, CERTIFICATE. 


For information address ADOLF HAHN, Director 
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Singer Comes 
to New York 


Burnada Arrives After 
Visiting Old World 


Isabelle Burnada, Canadian  con- 
tralto, arrived on the Carmania a week 
ago and has taken an apartment in New 
York for the winter. Miss Burnada 
is to make her first New York appear- 
ance this season at Steinway Hall, Nov. 
21; introducing a group of Hebridian 
folk songs. She will sing in Boston at 
Jordan Hall, Dec. 4 and in the Bancroft 
Hotel in Worcester on Feb. 3. She is 
booked for the month of February in 
Canada. 


Miss Burnada was born on the Isle 
of Mauritius, on the coast of Africa, 
of French and English parentage,—her 
father, E. Boyer de la Giroday, being 
a member of an old French family. Her 
English mother was the grand-daughter 
of Sir Celicourt Antelme, K.C.M.G. 
With her family she moved to Canada 
as a child in 1 : 

Patrick Burns, of Calgary, Canada, 
who discovered Miss Burnada’s musi- 
cal potentialities, directed and financed 
her musical education. Her professional 
name has been compounded from his, 
being suffixed with -ada, a sort of 
pennant from Canada. 

She studied in Paris for six years 
with Mme. Courso of the Opera; also 
with Charles Penzera and Marcel Bou- 
douresque, of the Opera Comique. 


Miss Burnada made her début four 
years ago in Orpheus in the Gallo- 
Roman Theatre of Orange, France, tak- 
ing the leading role at a moment’s notice 
in place of Marcel Boudouresque, who, 
through illness, was unable to fulfill 
her engagement. 

In 1926 she received in Paris the 
diploma awarded by the Maitres Pro- 
fessionels du Chant Francais. Last 
May she was presented at court in 
Buckingham Palace, London. 

Miss Burnada is particularly inter- 
ested in the folk music of the Hebrides, 
and has made a special study of its 
Gaelic sources and relations. 





MINNEAPOLIS BOOKINGS 


MInNEAPOLIS, Sept. 11.—The twenty- 
sixth season of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will open on Friday 
evening, Oct. 19. Sixteen pairs of con- 
certs will be given on Thursday eve- 
nings in St. Paul and on Friday eve- 
nings in Minneapolis. Henri Ver- 
brugghen begins his sixth year as con- 
ductor, and Harold Ayres is to be con- 
certmaster. 


Soloists engaged are: Violinists, 
Jascha Heifetz, Albert Spalding, and 
Renee Chemet; pianists, Arthur Shat- 
tuck, Ernest Hutcheson, Rudolph Reu- 
ter, and Moriz Rosenthal; vocalists, 
Kathryn Meisle, Luella Melius, Flor- 
ence Austral, Richard Crooks, and 
Lawrence Tibbett. 

On its mid-winter tour, which opens 
at Chicago on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
13, the orchestra will pay its first visit 
to Southern Florida and Havana. 
Among the re-engagements to be filled 
are bookings in New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Louisville, Indianapolis and 
Pittsburgh. 


At the close of the home season, the 
orchestra will make its usual spring 
festival tour, covering the states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
is maintained and operated by the Or- 
chestral Association of Minneopolis, 
Inc., of which the officers are: E. L. 
Carpenter, president; Sumner T. Mc- 
Knight, treasurer, and Arthur J. 
Gaines, secretary and manager. 





CANADIAN CONTRALTO 
RETURNS 
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ISABELLE BURNADA, CONTRALTO, 
WILL MAKE HER FIRST NEW YORK 
APPEARANCE NOVEMBER 21 


BOOKINGS IN CHICAGO 


Bertha Ott Issues List 
for Coming Season 


Cuicaco, Sept. 25.—Bertha Ott, 
manager, announces that her season will 
open ae afternoon, Oct. 7 with 
concerts Fritz Kreisler in the Audi- 
torium Theatre and by the Russian 
Symphonic Choir in the Studebaker. 

Miss Ott has again leased the Stude- 
baker Theatre and the Playhouse for 
every Sunday during the _ season. 
Concerts will be given under her man- 
agement in the Auditorium Theatre, in 
Orchestra Hall and Kimball Hall. 

Artists engaged are: Marie Morrisey, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, Mischa Elman, Kathryn Roberts, 
Jan Chiapusso, the Whitney Trio, Fran- 
cis MacMillen, Irene Pavloska, Georgia 
Kober, Lawrence Tibbett, Isabel Rich- 
ardson Molter, Dai Buell, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Miecyszlaw Ziolkowski, 
Frances Nash, Doris Niles and her bal- 
let, Geraldine Farrar, Yolanda Méro, 
Fritz Renk, the Andre Skalski Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Harold Bauer, Andre 
Skalski, Paul Whiteman, E. H. Sothern, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, the Brahms 
Quartet, Vera Mirova, Michael Wil- 
komirski, E. Robert Schmitz, Leo 
Podolsky, Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini. 

Also: the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Viola Cole Audet, Henry 
Temianka, Pablo Casals, Belle Tannen- 
baum Friedman, the Prague Teachers’ 
Chorus, John Charles Thomas, Harold 
Samuel, George Liebling, Beniamino 
Gigli, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, Vitaly 
Schnee, the Kneisel Quartet, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Andres Segovia, Char- 
lotte Simons, Jacques Gordon, Rudolph 
Reuter, Mischa Levitzki, Sidney Silber, 
Lucia Chagnon, Jascha Heifetz, the 
English Singers, Ella Spravka, Rosa 
Ponselle, Ernest Hutcheson, Leonard 
Wookey, Eusebio Concialdi, Theodora 
Troendle, George Spinalski, Helen 
Koch, Nina Mesirow Minchin, Myra 
Hess, Gavin Williamson, Philip Manuel, 
Luella Melius, Margaret Weiland, 
Glenn Drake, Gwendolyn Proctor, 
Charlotte Herlihy, the Gordon String 
Quartet, Olive Ahara, Edward Collins 
and Celia Dubin. 

The Mendelssohn Club will give 
three concerts in Orchestra Hall. 





IS. PITTSBURGH GUEST 


PirrsBurGH, Sept. 22—Edith Taylor 
Thomson, formerly a manager of 
artists, orchestras and opera companies 
in this city, but now a resident of 
Hollywood, Cal., was a recent visitor. 
Her former course of concerts is now 
handled by James A. Bortz in com- 
bination with his own. W. E. B. 























THE 


HE October list of the better 

records brings to us five sets of 
major works, recorded and interpreted 
in a manner which calls forth critical 
encomiums. At the same time, a sur- 
vey of these sets will probably occasion 
some concern among many people, as 
four of them are repetitions of works 
already excellently performed and re- 
corded. It would be useless, however, 
to lament this repetition by the various 
companies, as each is endeavoring to 
establish an individual library of repre- 
sentative works. And there can be no 
doubt that these four albums are in that 
category. Of course the Schubert cen- 
tenary is primarily the reason for 
duplication of his music at this time. 

This question of duplication is per- 
tinent. It is consistently criticized by 
many musicians and  music-lovers 
throughout the country. There are 
many points in its favor as well as 
against it. In the first place, repetition 
means that all of us have an oppor- 
tunity to choose between two or more 
interpretations of a work. It permits 
us the right of discrimination, which is 
the first qualification of the highest and 
most artistic appreciation. One should 
remember, “on this path you have much 
to learn; so much that here there must 
be discrimination, and one must think 
carefully what is worth learning.” 

So, more than one set of a major 
musical work enables us to find the ex- 
pression which gives us the finest en- 
joyment. The critic seeks to point out 
the differences and to weigh them in 
the scale of an honest judgement. Per- 
haps he may go wrong sometimes. To- 
day, we recommend one work and the 
world acclaims it with us, or it may 
be that we do not commend but the 
world nevertheless approves. The point 
we should all remember is, “that though 
a thousand men agree upon a subject, 
if they know nothing about their sub- 
ject their opinion is of no value.” Dis- 
crimination should be the personal pre- 
rogative of every music-lover. 


The Competitive Principle 


It is not hard to realize, if one fol- 
lows the monthly releases of the various 
companies, that there is an ofttimes 
superfluous duplication of music upon 
discs. Nor is it untrue, as one well- 
known critic recently observed, that “the 
phonograph companies are flinging at one 
another, various albums of symphonies, 
song-cycles, etc.” Sometimes I feel as 
a musician friend of mine felt, when 
he said that “it all closely resembles 
a war in the trade, instead of an en- 
deavor to further and develop art.” 

But there are of course two sides to 
every question, and no one side can be 
wholly right. All of the above may be 
virtually true, but it is scarcely a 
strange procedure when one considers 
that our valued record manufacturers 
are primarily business concerns. Also 
that the principles of business in this 
country are largely based upon com- 
petition. After all, is it not competi- 
tion which has laid the corner stone of 
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man, and stimulated the seeds of his 
success? I do not believe there is 
sufficient originality in the business 
world to eschew competitive reproduc- 
tion and valuation. A successful busi- 
ness man must inevitably compete with 
a rival. 

There are two important factors, how- 
ever, in favor of duplication. Since 
recorded music should primarily seek 
to perpetuate the finest interpretations 
of each artist, because of the historical 
value of discs, I cannot see how dupli- 
cation could be successfully avoided. 
Then too, since the various companies 
are each desirous of having a library 
of standard classics, one must expect 
repetition. It should not be overlooked 
that this repetition surely has one defin- 
ite value, that cannot be completely dis- 
paraged, which is, the permission it ac- 
cords of selective choice and personal 
discrimination. 

The suggestion has been made that 
there should be a division of so-called 
popular classics between the companies 
as well as the artists. I should imagine 
this might entail the formation of an 
Artists’ as well as a Manufacturers’ 
League of Recorded Music to assure 
felicitous arbitration. Considering the 
fate of a number of similar leagues, I 
do not think the idea would ever be 
considered feasible. 


Five Schubert Sets 


The five sets issued this month are 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony; his 
trio in B flat for violin, ‘cello and 
piano; his sonata in G for piano; his 
Death and the Maiden string quartet; 
and his C major symphony. All except 
the piano sonata are duplications. Un- 
questionably the most important and 
valuable duplication is the C major 
symphony. The Blech version of this 
work, which Schumann called the sym- 
phony of “heavenly length,” is a splen- 
did recording and a vital interpretation. 
It is issued by Victor. 

Symphony No. 7 in C, Schubert; 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Dr. Leo Blech. Completely recorded 
on six discs, Victor Nos. 9235-9240. 

Considered from the recording side, 
this Victor set of Schubert’s C major 
symphony is much better than the Col- 
umbia issue of the same work. The 
recording is a truer achievement, tend- 
ing to make me believe that it is, as 
nearly as it is possible, an ideal pre- 
sentation of Blech’s expressiveness. By 
this I mean, there are more delicate 
effects in the Blech version. Almost 
perfect piannissimo is attained in this 
recording, and also some fine healthy 
fortissimo which does not blast. 

There is a growing tendency among 
people to overestimate the new record- 
ing, because of the exceptional degree of 
actuality that it has attained. Some 
go so far as to state that it is 
fully revelatory of a conductor’s art. 
This is not only an absurd statement, 
on the face of it, but an unjust one 
also. The perfection of the concert 
hall cannot be reproduced as yet. Any 








progress for the American business recording conductor will admit that in 
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the final analyses, conditions are some- 
what altered by recording limitations. 
One may like to reproduce a concert- 
hall pianissimo in a certain place in a 
score, but he may find that it did not 
record well. Or again, he may build 
to a fortissimo climax, which cannot be 
engendered in the wax in a manner 
which will permit a perfect playing 
balance. These things are not decided 
by the conductor, but are controlled by 
the recording engineer who increases 
or decreases electrical frequency from 
a gauge which instructs him as to what 
will come through to make a perfect 
recording. 
Motorist and Traffic 

A conductor may be compared to a 
skilled motorist. The recording ques- 
tion is somewhat parallel to the traffic 
problem. A skilled motorist may and 
may not be able to drive through the 
traffic with safety without the aid of 
the traffic officer. So it is with re- 
cording, that the man at the helm is 
closely related to the officer in the 
traffic tower ; their duties are both vital. 

Conductors recording today are as- 
sisting in the growth and perfection of 
a definitely new musical province. 
When they allow their modified read- 
ings of major works to be issued, they 
give us fine music, generally well exe- 
cuted. They also provide a musical 
means of education which knows no 
competition today—and, too, a means of 
personal appreciation which it is diffi- 
cult to eclipse. A conductor who ap- 
proves his recordines is thoroughly 
true to his artistic conscience, even 
though he khows that recording is not 
fully revelatory of his concert-hall per- 
formance. Until recording reaches a 
state of an absolute impeccability, no 
conductor’s powers will stand forth as 
fully revelatory. There are two 
things definitely to consider in instru- 
mental recorded music today—recording 
and interpretation. Fine recordings 
mean that a happy balance has been 
attained. 
Was Made in Hall 

The Blech version of the Schubert C 
major symphony seems to me to have 
fine recording balance. This is to be 
expected, as the recording engineer is 
becoming more efficient all the time. 
One cannot say as much for the Hamil- 
ton Harty version of this work issued 
by Columbia, a short time back. In 
the latter set the recording was done 
in a studio, which either did not permit 
a perfect pianissimo to be attained or 
else the recording engineer found it 
necessary at times to life the Harty’s 
soft passages to a point for good repro 
duction. Blech conducted his version 
of this symphony in a concert hall, 
greatly preferable to the studio for re- 
cording. The acoustics of the concert 
hall are more conducive to a good 
pianissimo in recording. Apart from 
this recording question I believe Harty 
has the finer feeling for the work, modi- 
fied as it is. 





In the first movement, Blech is too 
ostentatious and theatrical. I mark his 
operatic sense. Sidney Grew, the Eng- 
lish critic, says of Blech’s first move- 
ment, “I have never before known 
Schubert thus compelled into restless- 
ness and excitement. I do not, at first 
contact, like the result; for while Schu- 
bert was the most headlong composer 
that ever was, the music he put down is 
never itself headlong.” This seems to 
me sound appraisement. 

The Andante in Bleeh’s version is, 
with its superior recording, a truer and 
more poetic reproduction of Schubert’s 
sensitive musical concept. Again in the 
Minuet, there is a better animato in 
Blech’s version, and as Grew says, “a 
sensation of soaring” which thrills you. 
The finale is preferable in the Harty 
version, as it seems a more sincere 
appreciation of the Schubertian ideas. 
Blech once again is too fast—in fact, 
almost tempestuous. In the final an- 
alyses, however, considered from _ its 
excellence of recording, the Victor set 
is the preferable version. 





Trio in B flat major, Op. 99, Schu- 
bert; played by Yelly D’Aranyi, Felix 
Salmond, and Myra Hess. Columbia 
set No. 91. 

A year ago we were given a per- 
formance of Schubert’s trio in B flat 
which bade fair to be unanswerable. I 
refer to the Thibaud-Casals-Cortot per- 
formance issued by Victor. But a 
judgment of best performances can 
never be limited. Columbia’s issue of 
this work is equally as well played and 
recorded as that of Victor, allowing 
for certain psychological differences of 
temperament in the different groups of 
artists. The pity of it, however, is that 
this set comes a year too late for most 
of us to make a choice. Needless to 
add the spirit of competition is also 
considerably eclipsed. 

A detailed comparison of the two 
versions is not essential, as both are 
well conceived and each is a fine Schu- 
bertian performance. But since com- 
parison is inevitable and in the critic’s 
province, there are certain points one 
cannot help but observe. The writer 
feels that the Thibaud-Casals-Cortot 

(Coninued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 17) 
version is rhythmically vital, spirited in 
execution, and free from any exaggera- 
tion in its expression of sentiment. 
There is also a quality of youthful 
bouyancy in their set. The D’Aranyi- 
Salmond-Hess version is rhythmically 
more refined, also more expressive of 
the true Schubertian poetry, and like- 
wise more sensitively conceived in its 
— for sentiment. 

umming up the two in a single ad- 
jective for each performance, I should 
say the former trio presented a 
thoroughly masculine performance 
while the latter had the refinement of 
the feminine concept. 

To select one artist from the six 
for especial commendation may seem 
unfair, but nevertheless I feel that 
Myra Hess deserves individual praise 
for her piano performance. The real 
achievement for interpretation also be- 
longs to the D’Aranyi-Salmond-Hess 
trio, an important organization. 
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ORGANIZE OPERA CLUB 
Honolulu Business Men 
Work With Singers 


Hono_u_u.—Organization has been 
effected by the Honolulu Opera Club, 
composed of local singers, business men 
and women. Preparations are being 
made for the presentation of Martha 
early in December. A later production 
will be the Bohemian Girl, and The 
Student Prince may also be given. The 
performance will probably be held in 
the new Dillingham hall at Punahou 
Academy. 

The musical direction will be in the 
hands of Milton Seymour. Edna B. 
Lawson is to be dramatic director, and 
Edgar S. Barry ,will attend to stage 
equipment. Costumes from San Fran- 
cisco and music scores from Boston. 
Current expenses will be defrayed out 
of dues of $1 a month. Excess pro- 
ceeds are to be devoted to a fund for a 
library and other permanent equipment. 

Officers were chosen largely from 
among business people, rather than from 
musical ranks. They are: President, 
William H. Popert; vice-president, 
Emil A. Berndt; treasurer, Mrs. P. O. 
Webber; recording secretary, L. W. 
de Vis Norton; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. M. Watson; directors, B. 
O. Wist and Hilda McKenzie.C. F. G. 





ON CINCINNATI STAFF 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 12—Two Russian 
musicians are joining the Conservatory 
of Music staff. Vladimir Bakalienikoff, 
assistant conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, will direct the 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra and 
hold classes in ensemble and viola; and 
Alexander von Kreisler will direct the 
productions of the opera school. 


Cc. G. 
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GUSTAVE L. BECKER, COMPOSER AND 
WELL-KNOWN PIANO TEACHER, IS 
HEADING AN EFFORT TO _ HELP 
DESTITUTE AUSTRIAN MUSICIANS 


AIDING STARVING AUSTRIANS 

Gustave L. Becker, composer, presi- 
dent of the Associated Music Teachers’ 
League, and New York piano teacher, 
has undertaken a charitable enterprise 
in behalf of Austrian musicians who are 
destitute because of post-war conditions. 
An attractive Schubert lapel- -pin, bear- 
ing a likeness of the composer’s head 
in bas-relief, and inscribed Schubert- 
jahr-1928, has been received from the 
Austrian Musiklehrer Verband in Vi- 
enna. Mr. Becker will be the sole dis- 
tributor of these pins in America, and 
feels that societies and groups wishing 
to celebrate the Schubert anniversary 
can “hardly do better than adopt a 
course which makes Schubert of service 
to his impoverished countrymen.” 


DATES FOR MINNESOTA 


Rochester Association 
Announces Concerts 


RocuHester, MInN., Sept. 25.— 
Through a contract with the local post 
of the American Legion, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink will sing on Oct. 25 
in the newly constructed Chateau Dode 
Theatre, said to be the only scenic 
house of its type west of Chicago. 

Bookings arranged by the Civic 
Music Association are: Oct. 26, Helen 
Freund, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, in a concert program 
with Alberto Salvi, harpist; Dec. 7, 
the International Singers, Victor Ed- 
munds and George Rasely, tenors, 
Erwyn Mutch, baritone, and James 
Davies, bass; Feb. 1, Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, Jose Mojica, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, and Troy 
Sanders of Chicago, accompanist. 

These concerts are to be given in the 
auditorium of Saint Mary’s Hospital. 
Officers of the association are: Dr. G 
P. Sheridan, president; Mrs. Spencer 
H. Knapp, secretary ; James J. Drum- 


mond, treasurer; Dr. Donald C. Bal- 
four, Dr. George E. Brown, C. A. 
Chapman, Mrs. C. }. Barborka, Mrs. 
S. T. Cadwell and A. H. aie 





TEACHERS RESIGN 

OxiaHomMa Crry, OKta., Sept. 4.— 
Frederic Libke, head of the piano de- 
partment of Oklahoma City University, 
is the third member of the faculty to 
resign this summer. Folsom D. Jack- 
son, head of the voice department, and 
J. Gerald Mraz, in charge of the violin 
classes, resigned earlier in the season. 
Mr. Libke will open a studio of his 
own, E. W. F. 
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HOW THE ARTISTS FILL THEIR 


CALENDARS 








Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, 
will begin her fall season with an ap- 
pearance at the Bangor, Me., Festival, 
on Oct. 24. Miss Ponselle has been 
booked for many appearances in Maine, 
Connecticut, New York and Colorado 
and will make an extensive tour of 
Canada. Negotiations are pending for 
a southern tour in opera, and she will 
be heard as soloist at an Atwater Kent 
radio concert. 

* * 

Rudolph Ganz has returned to Chi- 
cago to begin his duties as vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College, 
following the conclusion of the orches- 
tral concerts he conducted this summer 
at Elitch Gardens, Denver. Mr. Ganz 
will give a limited number of concerts 
this winter, including a New York piano 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 29, and 
appearances as soloist with the Chicago 
and Los Angeles orchestras. 

* 


Esther Dale, American soprano, 
whose first concert of the season in 
New York will be given on Oct. 2, in 
Town Hall, will appear on a joint pro- 
gram with the Hart House String 
Quartet in East, Aurora Nov. 28. 

* 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, has been 
engaged for a concert by the Schubert 
Club in Stamford, Conn. 

* * * 

Augusta Tollefsen, pianist of the 
Tollefsen Trio, has recovered from a 
critical illness and is now visiting her 
summer house at Centre Moriches, 
N. Y., prior to resuming her teaching 
and concert activities. 

* * * 

Ena Berga, coloratura soprano has 
been engaged by the Association Naci- 
onal de Profesores e Alumnos de 
Musica of Havana to open its season 
with concerts in the National Theatre, 
Oct. 26 and 28. She will be accom- 
panied by Ethel Peters. 

» * * 


Harriet Eells, young American 
mezzo-soprano, has rejoined the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, and will appear 
with this organization in Chicago dur- 
ing October. She will tour with the 
company, giving concerts as the itin- 
erary permits. 

+ 7 

Richard Hale, American baritone, has 
forsaken the concert and operatic stage 
for a time, and is playing the leading 
part in Goin’ Home, at the Hudson 
Theatre, New York. 

* * * 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers are return- 
ing from Europe in time to appear with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 
21 and 22. They will remain in this 
country, where they are booked for the 
balance of the season. 

* * * 


Sigismond Stojowski, pianist, com- 
poser and teacher, has returned from 
his fifth consecutive summer on the 
Pacific Coast. He conducted classes in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seat- 
tle, and gave five historical recitals at 
the University of California, and two 
at the University of Washington. Dur- 
ing the winter Mr. Stojowski plans to 
give a series of from six to ten similar 
recitals in New York. He has sailed 
for a brief visit to Spain, returning 
Oct. 15 to open his New York Studios. 

* * * 


Sibyl Mandell, diseuse, returns in 
October after a summer in Europe. She 
has studied and given recitals in Vienna, 
and is bringing material for her pro- 
grams especially adapted to children. 
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GEORGE LIEBLING PIANIST, WHOSE 
SEASON WILL SHORTLY BEGIN 


CONCERT TO AID CAMP 


George Liebling will open his sea- 
son with a piano recital in Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, on Sept. 30. The event 
will be a benefit for the Samuel F. 
Moss Camp, and will be given under 
the auspices of the Off-The Street Club. 

* * 

Nevada Van der Veer will sing in 
three performances of Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony in Philadelphia with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The dates are 
Jan. 11, 12 and 14, at a time when 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be guest con- 
ductor. 

** + 

Lyrnwood Farnam will begin his 
series of forty recitals in the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York, on 
Oct. 7. These will continue through 
alternate months until May 13, the pro- 
grams including the entire organ works 
of Bach. Twenty recitals to be given 
on Sunday afternoons at 2:30 will be 
duplicated on the following Monday 
evenings. Six of the ten choral pre- 
ludes on All Glory be to God on High 
will be played on the second program. 
The third list is to include the Dimin- 
utive Harmonic Labyrinth and the six- 
voiced Fuga Ricerata from the Musical 
Offering. A feature of the fourth pro- 
gram is to be the first concerto, after 
Vivaldi. Mr. Farnam continues his 
teaching at the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, and is engaged to ap- 
pear with the Society of the Friends 
of Music in New York. Recitals will 
be given by him in Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., and at the Woman’s 
College of Brown University, Provi- 
dence. 

* 7 + 
; Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and teacher, 
is spending a short vacation at the 
Thousand Islands. He will resume his 
teaching at the La Forge-Berimen 
»tudios on Oct. 1, and is to give a New 
York recital in Town Hall, presenting 
a Spanish music program by request, 
on Jan. 17. 

. * * 

Isabel Garland and Hardesty John- 
son, who gave recitals of poetry and 
music, will appear in Richmond under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club on 
Nov. 5. 

* * * 

Benno Rabinof is sailing for Europe 
this month to appear in recitals in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. He 
will return to this country early in 
January to fulfill concert engagements. 

+ * + 

Beatrice Harrison is to appear in 
recital in Easton, Pa., on Feb. 19 under 
the auspices of the Easton Symphony 
Orchestra Association. 





The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com- 
pany announces that the rdle of Amo- 
nasro in Aida, to be presented in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Oct. 
10, will be sung by a new member of the 
company, Rocco Pandiscio. He comes 
from Europe, and has sung in the San 
Carlo Opera House in Naples. Myrna 
Sharlow, American soprano, will be the 
Aida; Rhea Toniclo, Amneris; Pas- 
quale Ferrarra, Radames; Mario Fat- 
tori, Ramfis, and Luigi Dallo Molle, 
the King. The performance is to be 
under the direction of Federico Del 
Cupolo. A ballet, directed by Mikhail 
Mordkin, will take part, and Florence 
Rudolph will appear as prima ballerina. 

*> * + 


Francis Rogers, baritone and teacher, 
has returned from his vacation at Shin- 
necock Hills, L. I., and will reopen his 
New York studio Oct. 1. 

* * * 

Judson House will sing the tenor role 
of Bacchus in the American premiére 
of Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos 


with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company on Nov. 1. 
x * * 


The People’s Symphony Concerts an- 
nounce a series of six chamber pro- 
grams for students and workers at the 
Washington Irving High School, New 
York. Those to appear will be the 
Letz Quartet, Nov. 9; David & Clara 
Mannes, Dec. 21; the Chamber Music 
Society, Jan. 18; the Sittig Trio, Feb. 
1; the Hart House Quartet, Mar. 15 
and the Stringwood Ensemble, April 5. 
The office of the People’s Symphony 
Concerts is at 32 Union Square. 

x * ® 


Donald Pirnie, American baritone, is 
to give his New York recital in Town 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 7. Frank 
Chatterton will be his accompanist. 

x * x 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give his 
first New York concert of the season 
in the Century Theatre, Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 4. Margaret Shotwell, 
young American pianist, will appear on 
the program. Mr. Gigli will arrive 
from Europe on the Leviathan, Oct. 22. 

oe = 


Giuseppe de Luca, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will ar- 
rive in New York Oct. 16, on the Ile 
de France. He will appear in the At- 
water Kent Radio Hour, Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 21. 

* coal * 

Rosa Raisa, soprano, and her hus- 
band Giacomo Rimini, baritone, both 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
will return to America on the Ile de 
France Oct. 21. They will leave im- 
mediately for a concert tour in the west 
before the opening of the Chicago sea- 
son. 

e € + 


Frieda Hempel will give a soprano 
recital in Queen’s Hall, London, Oct. 8. 
Her return to the United States will be 
celebrated with a concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Oct. 21. 

* * * 


Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra concerts in the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, New York, is spending a vaca- 
tion at the summer estate of Adolph 
Lewisohn, honorary chairman of the 
Stadium concerts committee, at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. On his return, Mr. van 
Hoogstraten will leave for Portland, 
Ore., to resume his duties as conductor 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, 


early in October. 
* * * 


Jose Echaniz, who played Tchaikov- 
sky’s piano concerto with the Havana 
Symphony Orchestra on Sept. 16, under 
the baton of Julian Carrillo, will shortly 
return to the United States to begin 
the fall concert tour for which he has 
been booked by the Civic Concert Serv- 
ice, Inc., of Chicago, 


Frederic Joslyn, baritone, a recent 
addition to Betty ‘Tillotson’s list of 
artists, will be heard in New York this 
winter. 

* * * 

Engagements in Europe do not per- 
mit more than six weeks’ bookings in 
America for Myra Mortimer, contralto, 
who is to arrive in New York on Feb. 
15. Mme. Mortimer will make her first 
appearance of the season in Danbury, 
Conn., after which she will go to 
Canada for appearances which will ter- 
minate on March 7 in Montreal. Mme. 
Mortimer will then return to the United 
States, and will appear in Hastings, 
Neb.; Jackson, Tenn., and other cities 
in the south, Mme. Mortimer will 
again be accompanied by Coenraad 
V. Bos. 

x * * 

Jeannette Vreeland has been engaged 
by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston for performances of Messiah on 
Dec. 16 and 17. An oratorio engage- 
ment in Syracuse, N. Y., will be ful- 
filled on Dec. 13. 

* * * 

Luella Melius is to give a recital in 
Wolfville, N. S., on Oct. 15. Mme. 
Melius will sing in Springfield, Ill., on 
Oct. 19: in Streator, Ill, on Oct. 22, 
and in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Oct. 30. 

x * * 

Paul Althouse will appear in Samson 
and Delilah at the Worcester Festival 
on Oct. 3 and 5. A western tour for 
Mr. Althouse will follow this booking. 


* * * 


Fred Patton will sing in Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony in Philadelphia on Jan. 
11, 12 and 14 under the baton of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. 

7 

Julia Claussen sailed for Europe early 
this month with her husband, Capt. 
Theodore Claussen, for a visit to Lon- 
don. Before rejoining the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in New York, 
Mme. Claussen will make a guest ap- 
pearance with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company in Aida. 
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YALE RECEIVES $54,000 
TO REBUILD ORGAN . 


N= HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 
18.—With a gift of $54,000 
from Truman H. Newberry, Yale 
graduate in the class of 1885, of 
Detroit, and his brother, John 
Stoughton Newberry, Yale Uni- 
versity is to rebuild the Newberry 
organ in Woolsey Hall. The or- 
gan was originally contributed to 
the university by the two brothers 
and other members of the New- 
berry family. Over sixty new 
speaking stops are to be in- 
stalled. 
A. T. 
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Wagenaar Work 
Will Be Heard 


New York Composer 


Gains Recognition 


A symphony by Bernard Wagenaar, 
New York composer, will be performed 
by Willem Mengelberg early in the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony orchestra season. 
Mr. Wagenaar learned by cable that the 
conductor has examined the score and 
will gladly play it. The composer has 
been working for six years on this 
score, which is cast in conventional so- 
nata form. 

Bernard Wagenaar was born at Arn- 
heim, Holland, in 1894, and has been in 
New York since 1920. For two years 
he played in the second violin section 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. He is 
now associated with Rubin Goldmark 
in teaching harmony, counterpoint and 
composition at the Institute of Musical 
Art. i 

This is Mr. Wagenaar’s first sym- 
phonic composition, although his songs 
and works for piano and stringed in- 
struments have been heard—the Friends 
of Music performed his Two Songs 
from the Chinese some seasons ago. 
The symphony takes about half an hour 
to perform and is in four movements, a 
prologue (adagio), followed without 
pause by an allegro, then a scherzo and 
epilogue. There is no program and no 
dominating key. The score calls for 
piccolo, three flutes, two oboes, English 
horn, three clarinets, bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, double bassoon, four horns, 
three trumpets, three trombones, tuba, 
glockenspiel, triangle, tambourine, tam- 
tam, cymbals, timpani, bass drug, two 
harps, celesta and strings. 


He comes of a musical family and 
has three older brothers, one of whom 
had a good deal to do with his early 
musical training. Wagenaar recalls that 
his earliest compositions were bits of 
music, composed when he was ten or 
twelve years old, for family parties to 
poems written by one of his brothers. At 
thirteen he selected a number of 
poems by Heine and wrote music for 
them. 

At 15 young Wagenaar entered the 
Conservatory of Utrecht and studied 
piano, violin, harmony and counterpoint. 
During the war he taught privately and 
at the Conservatory, coming to this 
country in 1920. Then followed a color- 
ful list of struggles in the new country. 
Mr. Wagenaar taught privately, played 
at Jewish dinners and dances, played at 
the Plaza motion picture theatre, at the 
Plaza Hotel and then played for two 
years in the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. At present he is teaching 
at the Master Institute of United Arts, 
the Institute of Musical Art and he is 
associated with the Juilliard Graduate 
School as assistant to Rubin Goldmark. 
He also has a large number of private 
pupils. 

Mr. Wagenaar made the preliminary 
sketches for his symphony in 1920 but 
it was 1925 before he began work on 


the actual score. The symphony was 
completed in September, 1926. The 
work is lyrical, with a humorous 
Scherzo. ‘There are four movements 


but Mr. Wagenaar prefers to term them 
a prologue, with two principal move- 
ments followed by an epilogue. The 
score is dedicated to Dr. Johann 
Wagenaar, director of the Royal Con- 
servatory at the Hague. 


Mr. Wagenaar is at present working 
on a second symphony and his second 
quintet. In addition to his songs and 
chamber music works he has written 
a violin sonata which will be published 
in October through Schirmer’s by the 
Society for the publication of American 
Music. He has also written a diverti- 
mento for orchestra and a sinfonietta 
for small orchestra. He does most of 
his composing at his summer home in 
Edgartown, Mass. 
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BERNARD WAGENAAR’S mat is SYM- 
PHONY [S TO BE PER 
THE PHILHARMONIC .- 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW 
THIS COMING SEASON 


Concerts Held 
in Asheville 


Whiteman Concert Will 
Aid Club’s Work 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 25.—Arthur 
Manchester presented Agnes Crawford, 
pianist; Lillian Shores, soprano; Eura 
Jones, tenor, and Lucy Stevens, accom- 
panist, in the Asheville Club House for 
Women recently. He is one of Ashe- 
ville’s most experienced educators, and 
his programs are always good. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward Schoenheit 
gave an afternoon program on Sept. 13 
in honor of women visitors at the time 
of the Shrine Ceremonial. Piano and 
organ numbers were given by Mrs. 
Schoenheit and Willis Cunningham, and 
contralto numbers by Mrs. Willis Cun- 
ningham. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra are 
coming to Asheville for a concert on 
Oct. 17 in the City Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Asheville Club for 
Women. The concert will be given at 
popular prices, and the Club will re- 
ceive a share of the receipts for the 
work it is doing in this city. 

The contest in Asheville and vicinity 
for the Atwater Kent audition will take 
place Oct. 3. The state contest will be 
held in Asheville later. Arthur L, Man- 
chester has charge of the applications. 

KATHRYN DANIEL, 





JORDAN HALL CONCERTS 


The Aaron Richmond Concert Direc- 
tion in Boston announces the Jordan 
Hall season will be opened on Oct. 18 
by Luther Emerson, baritone. Jean Dun- 
can, New York soprano, will make her 
Boston début on Oct. 19th and Rita 
Neve, English pianist, is to be heard for 
the first time on Oct. 24. Further book- 
ings are: Jean Bedetti, ‘cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, with the 
assistance of Felix Fox, pianist, Oct. 25; 
Guy Maier, pianist, in'a young people’s 
concert on the morning of Oct. 27, and 
the Brahms Quartet in a program of 
“vocal chamber music” on the afternoon 
of that day. Mr. Richmond further 
announces that the New England tour 
of the New York Theatre Guild Reper- 
tory Company will include appearances 
in Andover, Worcester, and Hartford, 
and at Wellesley College. 


i. J. Be 
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"RANK LA FORGE AND HIS BRIDE CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
J EP OF THE PIGEONS ABOUT ST. MARKS’ IN VENICE, 
THIS SUMMER 


et 


A THRILL OF THE FIRST EDI- 
TION WAS HAD BY HERBERT 
HEYNER, ENGLISH BARITONE, 
WHEN HE PICKED UP PUR- 
CELL’S ORPHEUS'  BRITTAN- 
NICUS, DATE 1698, IN A RE- 
MOTE TOWN NEAR LUGANO, 
ITALY. HIS FIRST AMERICAN 
TOUR BEGINS THIS FALL 


TWO DISTINGUISHED COMPOSERS AT- 
TENDING THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


TE 
WERE ARTHUR HONEGGER AND PAUL roy = 
HINDEMITH ee 


HUBERMAN VIOLINIST, WITH A 
ATIVE IN THE FAR EAST 


*t 
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KARL MUCK, AS HE APPEARED FRAU LILLI LEHMAN WITH HER PUPIL, RALPH DOUGLASS, ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
AT BAYREUTH THIS SUMMER LUCIA CHAGNON, SOPRANO, WHO GAVE AND EDWIN SWAIN, BARITONE, PERFORMING I KNO 
AFTER CONDUCTING A PERFORM- A MORNING CONCERT IN THE MOZART- A LOVELY GARDEN, AT SOUTH HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
ANCE OF PARSIFAL HAUS IN SALZBURG. MISS CHAGNON 
IS COMING TO AMERICA THIS FALL 
FOR AN EXTENDED CONCERT TOUR 
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TALKING 
NOT 


(Continued from page 8) 
perpetual servitude to well-approved 
syntax. 


Stravinsky's Criticism 


Hearing his music, I recall a remark 
made to me by Stravinsky: “How well 
these English talk about music; why 
don’t they talk of, or im it?” 


Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass wears 
badly. It relapses too frequently from 
masculine emulation into nervous and 
often fussy femininity. Momentary 
strong impulses carry the music to cer- 
tain levels of exaltation; then, with 
disconcerting inconsequentiality, it de- 
clines into small talk or tediously prolix 
detail. When Dame Smyth conducts, it 
is only respect for her sincerity that 
keeps one from hilarity. More straight- 
forward expressions of simple faith 
were Brewer’s God Within and Lee 
Williams’ Thou Wilt Keep Him in Per- 
fect Peace. Cowardwise, I chose some 
sunny moments of Scarlatti at my host’s 
house in preference to braving ‘the 
breezes of Handel’s Messiah. 


The Secular Touch 


The Shire Hall concert brought the 
welcome secular touch to the programs. 
Brewer’s graceful song-cycle, For Your 
Delight, was humanly genial, justify- 
ing its title. There too, was heard that 
more poetic expression of the festival 
spirit, Debussy’s ethereal Fetes, 
Vaughan Williams’ Lark Ascending, 
though well rendered by W. H. Reed, 
did not soar to such spiritual heights; 
its cadences proclaimed it a member of 
the Animals’ Friends League of the 
English Folk Lore Society! The Elgar 
cello concerto brought us down to 
earth again. Beatrice Harrison’s solo- 
istic choregraphy ‘contributed no en- 
spiriting lightness to its heavy strains. 
Songs by Sir Ivor Atkins, suavely sim- 
ple, and Schubert lieder were sung 
conscientiously by Roy Henderson. 
Herbert Sumsion conducted with some- 
what literal feeling. Mention must be 
made of W. H. Reed’s viola rhapsody, 
Lionel Tertis being the soloist. It is 
a colorful work, but somewhat long- 
drawn and heavier in mood than the 
composer’s earlier, delightful orchestral 
compositions, The Lincoln Imp and 
Aesop’s Fables. Classical music, ora- 
torio apart,—and here one must men- 
tion Verdi’s Requiem,—was represented 
by Schubert’s C major symphony. 


Margate’s Music Making 


Margate has maintained the muni- 
cipal precedent instituted some years 
ago, an annual music week. Under 
Jainbridge Robinson, leader of the 
Municipal Orchestra, programs featur- 
ing varied music and guest conductors 
have been scheduled. 


The opening night brought in addi- 
tion to works by Schubert, Tchaikov- 
sky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty’s delightful arrangement of 


Handel secular music and an _ undis- 
tinguished overture, The Maid of Or- 
leans, by Harold Rawlinson, com- 


pounded of themes from the composer’s 
incidental music to Robert Hugh Ben- 
son’s drama. This was music of the 
applied arts order; some day our 
academies will realize that, it is not 
enough to show music students how to 
make music in order to maintain a 
national level; they must be stimulated 
to conceive it by original routes of 
thought and method. 


The two high point numbers were a 
dance from Snegoroutchka and Vincent 


in MUSIC 
of IT 


d’Indy’s too little heard orchestral 
legend, The Enchanted Forest. I quali- 
fy consideredly; for there is in this 
work, though it holds no _ especiall 
thrill, something appealingly reminis- 
cent of the mediaeval monk brooding 
over some old saga, quaintly embroider- 
ing its fantasy and finally decorating its 
text with intricate illuminations. One 
has the same feeling, more subtly, in 
d’Indy’s Saugefleurie, the companion 
legend for orchestra. 

The first concert was completed by 
Saint-Saens’ ’cello concerto. Sheridan 
Russell, the soloist, was unable to make 


its tinsel more than depressingly 
tawdry in spite of his considerable 
polish. Arthur Fear sang Verdi and 


Vaughan Williams. The second con- 
cert brought the Kodaly ’cello sonata, 
played by Beatrice Harrison, whose sis- 
ters, May and Margaret, gave a dis- 
concertingly extracted portion of Bach’s 
Concerto for two violins, excellent in 
unity of rendition, however. A Valse 
Caprice by Harry Petersen, for piano 
and strings, proved _ ingratiatingly 
mediocre, the composer appearing as 
pianist. Sugar and spice and many 
things nice came with the cocktail or- 
chestration of the Suite of Serenades 
of Victor Herbert; but not even the 
driest of dry states has ever more de- 
vitiated Irish spirits as they appear in 
the more creative elements of this work. 
Mendelssohn and Borodin completed the 
orchestral portions. 


konald Conducts 


The third evening concert brought 
Sir Landon Ronald as guest conductor. 
His program selection included 
Dvorak’s still effective Carneval Over- 
ture, Haydn’s symphony in G, No. 88, 
Schubert’s Rosamunde ballet air, Sir 
Edward German’s Welsh Rhapsody and 
a sensitively arranged suite from Bizet’s 
L’Arlésienne music, made by Sir Lan- 
don himself, though without touching 
the Frenchman’s original scoring. The 
instrumental soloist was Isolde Menges 
in the now rather threadbare Bruch G 
minor violin concerto, played, how- 
ever, with rich tone and clean phras- 
ing. Characteristic traits of subtlety 
marked Sir Landon’s reading of the 
Bizet and Dvorak scores, the latter be- 
ing given unwonted brilliance. The 
warm verve of the German rhapsody 
was also well expressed. 

Having made what I think was a 
false start in reviving Les Sylphides, 
the Nemtchinova-Dolin Ballet stages 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 
at the Coliseum last week. The mati- 
née performance revealed this as a 


whimsical contrast of modern dance 
figures, treated with subtle caricature 
and classical ballerina work. This 
dance ensemble features British-born 
talent even in its principals, Vera 
Nemtchinova and Anton Dolin! They 


have but commenced their march and 
have yet to develop individual gait; but 
if they continue, we may well be on 
the march towards really British ballet 
after all. 


AGAIN 


pianist has returned 
from her summer home in Mystic, 
Conn.,, with her assistants and has 
opened her two studios of instruction, 
in Steinway Hall for the season. Miss 
Beebe gave a concert with the New 
York String Quartet on July 25, at 
Watch Hill, R. I., for Senator and Mrs. 
Truman H. Newberry of Detroit, at 
their summer home, which was at- 
tended by over 150 members of the 
fashionable colony of Watch Hill. 


CAROLYN BEEBE HOME 


Carolyn Beebe, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

has greatly enlarged its facilities by a large addition to the Conservatory building. 
One of the new auditoriums is the Samuel Carr Memorial Organ Room which, 
as can be seen, has adopted the manner of early Spanish chapels 
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ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


DOUBLES CAPACITY 
By W. J. Parker 


OSTON, Sept. 25.—With is facili- 

ties for caring for several thousand 
music students greatly enlarged the New 
England Conservatory of Music opened 
the school year on Sept. 20. 

Of greatest interest to returning and 
new students is the large addition to 
the Conservatory building for classroom 
and other uses. It not only exemplifies 
the latest scientific devices appropriate 
to a music school, but shows that the 
architects have sought to create an ar- 
tistic atmosphere. 

Of especial value, also, both to the 
music school and to the music loving 
community of Eastern Massachusetts, 


are new auditoriums provided by the 
extension. 
One of these, the George W. Brown 


Hall, named in honor of the president 
of the Conservatory’s board of trustees, 
will notably supplement Jordan Hall, 
which took its name from the late Eben 
D. Jordan, also a Conservatory presi- 
dent. With its tasteful decorations, its 
ceiling modeled after one at Mantua, 
Italy, it is designed to produce among 
audiences a sensation of color rhythm 
analogous to music. The Brown Hall 
will seat about 650. Seats are not 
raised, a provision which facilitates 
their removal for dances and other 
social entertainments. The stage, larger 
than that of the Recital Hall in the 
older part of the building, has the 
requisite artists’ room adjoining it. On 


either side is an exit to St. Botolph 
Street. 


An admirable auditorium for small 
audiences is provided by the opening of 
the Carr Memorial Organ Room on the 
fourth floor, overlooking St. Botolph 
street. Here the architects created an 
effect generally similar to that of early 
Spanish chapels, with lofty rounded 
arches and columns and pilasters that 
are plain, except for ornamented capi- 
tals and corbels. Behind an impressive 
arcade is set the organ constructed for 
the residence of the late Samuel Carr, 
a former president of the Conservatory 
trustees, and given by the school in his 
memory by Mrs. Carr and their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles G. Leland. The un- 
tinted plaster walls, and the dark wood- 
work emphasize the Spanish illusion, 
which is further heightened by the hang- 
ing of a few of the copies after Vel- 
asquez made by the late Frederic P 
Vinton and lent to the Conservatory by 
Mrs. Vinton. The Carr room will seat 
about fifty. 

The designs of the new auditoriums, 
of the many teaching rooms, as well as 
of a special room for the Conservatory 
alumni, are after plans drawn by 
Haven & Hoyt, Boston, successors to 
Wheelwright & Haven, who designed 
the portion of the building which was 
first occupied in September, 1902. Dec 


oration of the extension has been in 


charge of Robert S. Chase. 
Capacity Is Doubled 
The Conservatory extension, which 


has nearly doubled the capacity of the 





Give Operetta 
in Forest 


Huntress Has Natural 
Setting for Story 


The Huntress, an _ operetta’ by 
Katherine Allan Lively, based on the 
lyrics of Madeleine D. Lehman in col- 
laboration with Harvey W. Culp, was 
presented recently by members of the 
Highland Nature Camps at South 
Naples, Me. The scene of the work 
was laid in a forest, utilizing the natural 
splendor of the landscape. Actors im- 


personating fortune tellers, arrow- 
makers, clowns, revellers, a brown bear, 
spider, bumble bee, faun, and tiger 


added color to the cast. 
Designed in Forest 


The entire operetta was conceived 
and produced in the woods, consuming 
less than two weeks in the process. 
The production was directed and cos- 
tumed by Evelyn Clayton Lewis, crafts 
counsellor, assisted by Dorothea Gott- 
lieb, dramatic counsellor; and _ by 
Maude V. Sharp, athletic counsellor. 

Among those taking part were Shir- 
ley Coons, Cecile Wolkowsky, Beulah 
Meistrich, Helen Kaufman, Lillian 
Sabolsky, Eleaine Rappaport, Bernice 
Fisch, Minnie Singer, Beulah Kinsman, 
Phyllis Diamond, Edna Wolkowsky, 
Muriel Schwartz, Martha Romm, 
Adelaide Hershenstein, Roslyn Pfeiffer, 
Sybil Dickonson, Janice Alexander, 


kosalind Greene, Paula Model, Marietta 


Perel, Amy Fischel, Jeanne Rothen- 
berg, Adelaide Hulnick, Carol Kuhn, 
Suzanne Don, Rheta Kaufman, Dor- 


othy Mann, Connie Dorfman, Florence 
Paumgold, and Eleanor Isaacs. Elaine 
Rappaport was the soloist. The stage 
management was in the hands of Evelyn 
Rosenberg and Devorah Kaplan 


Vew York Recital 


Mrs. Lively, pianist and composer, is 
music counsellor for the Highland 
Lakes Camps. Among her most popu- 
lar compositions are Within the Walls 
of China, Oriental, La Clavel, and 
Mexicana. In association with Jane 
Osborne Hannah, she opened her teach- 
ing season with a recital in her Stein 
way Hall studio by Evelyn Horowitz, 
last Saturday. 
school, was made possible when the 
school’s benefactor, Mr. Jordan, gave 
the land between the Conservatory and 
the building of the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association, fronting on Huntington 
Avenue. During the World War and 
the years immediately following, the ex- 
pediency of building was considered 
doubtful. In the spring of 1927 the 
authorities decided to sponsor a cam- 
paign to raise $400,000, the estimated 
cost of such an addition. 

This endowment campaign was suc 
cessfully conducted under the auspices 
of an executive committee, of which 
Mr. Brown was the honorary chair 
man, the other member being Charles 
G. Bancroft, H. Wendell Endicott, John 


R. Macomber, Ralph L. Flanders and 
Wallace Goodrich. The appeal for 
funds awakened a generous response 
on the part of the public and the 


conservatory alumni. 

The remarkable growth of the New 
England Conservatory since it occupied 
its present building twenty-six years 
ago made the present enlargement in 
evitable. In the first year after the re 
moval of the school from the Franklin 
Square House in the South End, 1733 
students were in attendance. In recent 
years the enrollment has always ex 
ceeded 3,000, and the work of some 
departments has been hampered by in- 
adequate room. Especially has this been 
the case since the courses of study have 
been broadened, as by the addition of 
the collegiate department, which grants 
degrees and by enrichment of the 
academic curriculum. 

A formal dedication of the George 
W. Brown Hall will take place in 
October. 
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Bernard Sinsheimer —Victinist 
Prof., Ecote Normal de Musique, Paris, 1927-28 
Director, Westchester Schoo! of Musleal Art 
During Mr. Sinsheimer’s absence the 


School will continue under direction of 
Emil Friedberger James Levey 
Piano, Theory Violin 


Address: 
Sec. Feder, Crestwood, N. Y. 
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Opera Plans For 
Philadelphia 


Civic Company Will 
Produce Ariadne 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 25.—A_ réper- 
toire that extends from Le Nozze di 
Figaro to Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos, 
and that includes Wagnerian operas 
and Borodin’s Prinee Igor, is prom- 
ised by the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, of which Mrs. Henry M. 
Tracy is president and general man- 
ager. The coming season will be the 

pany’s sixth, and the American pre- 
mitre of Ariadne is to be made a 
feature. 

Other works announced are: Aida, 
La Bohéme, Die Meistersinger, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Manon Les- 
caut, Die Walkiire, Tannhauser, II 
Trovatore, La Chemineau, Carmen, 
Madame Butterfly, L’Enfant Prodigue, 
Orpheus, and Samson et Dalila. 


The Principal Singers 


Among the principals engaged are: 
Sopranos, Florence Austral, Helen 
Stanley, Emily Roosevelt, Irene Wil- 
liams, Pauline Lawn, Charlotte Boykin, 
Marie Zara, Helen Jepson, Florence 
Irons, Helen Bentz, Rose Marshall, 
Elizabeth Harrison, Sara Murphy. 

Contraltos, Julia Claussen, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Kathryn Meisle, Jeanne 
Gordon, Xenia Vassenko, Marie Stone 
Langston, Maybelle Marston and 
Veronica Sweigart. 

Tenors, Paul Althouse, Norberto 
Ardelli, Judson House, Tudor Davies, 
Ifor Thomas, Albert Mahler, Robert 
Elwyn, James Montgomery and James 
Smith. 

Baritones, Georges Baklanoff, Robert 
Ringling, Ivan Ivantzoff, Alfredo Gan- 
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PHILADELPHIA IMPRESARIO 


aa 





MRS. HENRY M. TRACY IS PRESIDENT 

AND GENERAL MANAGER OF ‘THE 

PHILADELPHIA CIVIC OPERA COM- 

PANY WHICH IS ENTERING UPON ITS 
SIXTH SEASON. 


dolfi, Nelson Eddy, Clarence Reinert 
and Paul Towner. 

Basses, Fred Patton, Herbert Gould, 
Sigurd Nilssen, Helffenstein Mason, 
Reinhold Schmidt and J. Burnett 


Holland. 
Smallens Will Conduct 


Alexander Smallens remains at his 
post as musical director and conductor, 
assisted by W. Attmor Robinson, art- 
istic director; Karl T. F. Schroeder, in 
charge of the stage; John Thoms, as- 
sistant musical director, and Mary 
Winslow Johnston, accompanist. 

The ballet will be under the direc- 
tion of Alexandre Gavrilov, director of 
the Ballet Moderne of New York. The 


Seattle Symphony Adds to 
Concert List 


S EATTLE, Sept. 25.—A series 
of Saturday night concerts 
and three “special event” pro- 
grams are added to the schedule 
of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, which is conducted by 
Karl Krueger. These will be 
given in the new Civic Audi- 
torium. The regular concert list 
will be carried out in the Metro- 
politan Theatre, as in previous 
seasons, and the Saturday morn- 
ing young people’s programs will 
be resumed. The calendar, as ar- 
ranged to date, is as follows: 
Monday evenings, Oct. 15, Oct. 
*29, Nov. 26, Dec. 10, Jan. 7, Jan. 
21, Feb. 4, Feb. 18, in the Metro- 
politan Theatre. Saturday eve- 
nings, Nov. 3, Nov. 17, Dec. 22, 
Feb. 23, in the Civic Auditorium. 
Saturday morning concerts for 
young people, Oct. 20, Nov. 10, 








Nov. 24, Dec. 8, Jan. 5, Feb. 9, 
in the Orpheum Theatre. 








HUNT NUON CNN NNO 


premiere danseuse will be Vera Strel- 
ska. The chorus of eighty-five has a 
répertoire of twenty-five operas. The 
orchestra is composed of fifty-five mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 





THE PEOPLE’S CHORUS 

The singing meetings of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, which began Sept. 
10, will be continued throughout the 
season, on Monday and Thursday eve- 
nings, in the auditorium of the High 
School of Commerce, 155 West Sixty- 
fifth Street; and every Thursday eve- 
ning, in the auditorium of the Stuy- 
vesant High School, 345 E. Fifteenth 
Street. L. Camilieri is in his customar~ 
place as leader. 


Joins Faculty 


in New London 


Troostwyk Booked by 
College for Women 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 25.— 
Arthur Troostwyk, Musical AMER- 
Ica’s correspondent in this city, who 
has held positions as head of the violin 
departments of the Taft and Choate 
schools and of the Wykeham Schools 
for Girls, has been appointed. head of 
the violin department of the Connecticut 
College for Women in New London, 
succeeding Herbert Ditler. 


Mr. Troostwyk is a graduate of the 
Yale School of Music in the class of 
1912. He is a New Haven man, the 
son of the late I. Troostwyk who was 
the head of the violin department of 
the Yale School of Music for nearly 
thirty years. He studied theory under 
Horatio W. Parker and David Stanley 
Smith. His violin training was under 
his father and Richard Arnold, former 
concertmaster of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 


A member of the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra for many years, Mr. 
Troostwyk also belongs to the Bo- 
hemians in New York. His major 
compositions include Two Old English 
Dances, Chanson de Pierrot, Chanson 
Pathétique, Mazurka, Dances of the 
Elves, Gondoliera and Gavotte, for vio- 
lin: There’s Love for You and Me, 
Spacially Jim, Come for a Sail, and 
Little Love O’ Mine, songs. Among 
manuscript works are a trio, piano 
solos and etudes for violin. 


Mr. Troostwyk will give an intro- 
ductory recital in New London next 
month, in accordance with the custom 
of the Connecticut College for Women. 
He will reside in this city and continue 
his affiliations here. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 215 West Sist Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1346 


Salvatore Avitabile .p¢O!SFis7 


Teacher of noe Metropolitan Opera 
rtists 
Studio 74, gg 8 Opera House, 


Sikstenar , a... 2634 


Arthur Baecht VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


| ye Opera -% ~ Studios 
Tel. Penn, 2634 
—¥ ieeaiiee, New York City 


Anna Beese - Teacher of Piano 


Thorough Course in Musicianship 

> 326A W. 77th St., New York 
Studios: 1 59 W. 190th St., New York 
Phones: Trafalgar 4385— Wash. Hgts. 3004 
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Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 8041 





4 TEACHER OF THE 
Susan S. Boice AKi OF SINGING 


23 West S7th St., New York 
Residence Telephone’ Plaza 7938 
Studio Telephone: Plaza 2690 


wh TEACHER 
William S. Brady  ,,®ACHER . 
Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telepbone: Schuyler 3580 


BUCCINI SCHOOL OF fsnecaces 


5 Columbus Cirele 
That most musical Janguage, Italian, should be the 
capressive, "seossash “eelee Yet Mice ‘persicl, cines 
ve, resonan et ss 
with imparting qualities, take care of you, oe 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East @th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 














j VOICE PLACEMENT 
V. Colombati bene 


Teacher of Josephine Lagsbese 
Studio: 226 Weeat 7eth Street. New York 
Phone: Susquehanna 1980 





Eleanor Cumings 
PIANIST—TEACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 

New York City 
Residence Studio: tt 4 Perkware, 
Bronxville, Westchester Co., N 


Ralph Douglass 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHING 
ch to Many Frominent Artists 
: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
a —_ York , 
y Appointment 
Residence ’Phone: 





Helen Allen Hunt coNTRALTO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


° TEACHER 
Caroline Lowe OF GING 
COACHING 
Chickering Studios—29 West S7th Street 

; Plaza 27690 
Many pupils appearing in concerts and 
musical comedies. 


; TEACHER 
Isidore Luckstone 7! SINGING 


260 West 72nd Street ew York 
Telephone: Trafalgar as. 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
VOICE EXPERT —COACH — REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 




















All Appointments by Teleph Circle 147 
Billings 6200 aes 1928-25 won ten rele 1472 
voice—piction | David H. Miller TENOR 
Fay Foster COACHING TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 15 West llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Watkins 110) 
Director Vocal Dept., Ogontz School, 
ontz, Pa. 





+4 TEACHER 
Caroline Beeson Fry ,}*3cHtk. 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hall 
"Phone: Circle 0321 


White Plains Studio: 2 Orchard Parkway 
"Phone: White Plains 3200 





Mrs. J Harrison-Irvine 
Coach— Accompanist 








iano 
1013 Carnegie Hall New York Circle 1350 
TEACHER 
Carl Haydn OF SINGING 


Studio: 332 West 69th Street, New York City 
‘Phone: Schuyler 3622 
Tuesday-Friday -La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 West 68th Street, New York 





Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teacher of Singing 
Suggpecer to Arthur J. Hubbard (Retired) 


assistant Dr. George L. Dwyer— 
Hunting Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





1707 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
: Rittenhouse 9113 
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Carl M. Roeder OF PIANO 


Technique, Interpretation, ag J Traini 
Studios: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
f Phone: Circle 1350 
Residence Phone: Wadsqorth 0041 





Stuart Ross PIANIST 
ARTIST ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
588 West End Ave. New York City 


Phone: Schuyler 1468 





Frederick Schlieder Mus. M., F.A.G.0. 
Science and Art Biended in Creative Ex- 
pression—Author of “Lyric Composi- 


tion Through a. 
146 Central Park, New York, N. Y¥ 





Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
117 West 86th Street Phone: Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone: Raymond 3086 





Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of many well known artists 
Van Dyke Studies: 939 Eighth Ave., 
Telephone: Columbus 8852 New York 





Mme. Katherine Morreale SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
17¢@ West 72nd Street New York 


Phone: Endicott 7957 





Homer Mowe 
VOICE TRAINING 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 2165 


Anthony Pesci TENOR 
OPERA—CONCER TS—RECITALS 
boty owes OF SINGING 
758 Flatbush A Brook! 

Studios } 1S E. Mth St.. New York. 
PHONES: Ingersoll 2930-3 - Lexington 8998 








COMPOSER 


Meyer Posner CONDUCTOR 


Teacher of 


ARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, etc. 
Address: 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Harlem 4391 





Charles Gilbert Spross 
Bones A and COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeep N. Y¥. 
Telephone: se Poughkeepsie 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 broadway, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3614 





Theo. Van Yorx TENOR 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 4 West 40th Street 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4792 





Claude Warford 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
8 Rue Herran, Paris, France 
until October 
N. Y. address 4 West 40th St, 
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Tours Arranged 
by Engles 


Where Noted Artists 
Will Give Concerts 


The season’s concert plans of Ernest- 
ine Schumann Heink, Jascha Heifetz, 
Marion Talley, George Barrere, Emilio 
de Gogorza and Paul Kochanski are 
announced by their manager, George 
Engles. 

Mme. Schumann Heink will begin 
the continuation of her farewell tour on 
Oct. 1, limiting her fifty appearances to 
cities which she was unable to visit last 
season. This is the fifty-third year of 
her career. Starting her tour in the 
middle-west, Mme. Schumann Heink 
will return to the east through the 
south and will visit the west coast. She 
plans to hold another master class in 
Kansas City in the summer of 1929. 

Mr. Heifetz has sailed for Europe 
for an extensive tour which will take 
him to England, Belgium, Germany, 


Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Constantinople, Italy and 
Switzerland. He will resume his ap- 


pearances in this country next January, 
beginning a tour of about fifty concerts 
in Syracuse, N. Y. on January 4. Mr. 
Heifetz will give New York recitals in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 26 and March 2. 
His tour will extend through New 
England, on to the middle west through 
Texas, and to California. 


For 14,000 Children 


Miss Talley will give fifty recitals, 
beginning in Burlington, Vt., Oct. 15. 
She will go as far south as Havana, 
where she is scheduled to appear on 
Feb. 28; and will again be heard at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 

For his Little Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Barrére plans an increased number 
of programs in New York, in addition 
to those he will give on tour. In April 
this organization will give seven child- 
ren’s concerts in Kansas City, to be at- 
tended by 14,000 under the auspices of 
the Board of Education. Mr. Barrére 
and his orchestra have also been en- 
gaged for twenty radio concerts and 
for a return engagement at the Spar- 
tanburg festival in South Carolina. 


His Eighth Tour 


The eighth consecutive American 
tour of Mr. Kochanski will begin in 
New York on Oct. 25 with the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Kochanski will cover the country in a 
tour of fifty recitals. 

Mr. de Gogorza will also give a 
series of recitals, in addition to continu- 
ing his activities at the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski will not be 
heard in this country next season. He 
is at present giving a few recitals in 
England and will probably fill a series 
of engagements in Europe later in the 
year. He expects to return to this 
country the season of 1929-30. 


REUTER PUPIL APPEARS 


Los. ANGELEs, Sept. 22.—Rudolph 
Reuter, who has been holding his sec- 
ond annual master class, presented. one 
of talented Chicago pupils, Harold Van 
Horne, in an interesting program in the 
recital hall of the Westlake School of 
Music on Aug. 15. Mr. Horne, a 
young man of unusual promise, re- 
vealed a commendable technical equip- 
ment and well developed musicianship. 
His program included numbers by 
Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Griffes, Dohn- 
anyi, Ravel, Carpenter, Liszt and 
others. ), ee nl 





EXPONENT OF DALCROZE 
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PAUL BOEPPILE HAS 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF THE 


UST ASSUMED 


SCHOOL OF DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS. 


TO SUPERVISE SCHOOL 


Boepple Takes Charge 
of Dalcrose Courses 


Paul Boepple, who for two years has 
been in charge of the musical direc- 
tion of the New York School of Dal- 
croze Eurythmics, as well as director of 
the normal course for Dalcroze teach- 
ers in this city, has taken over the 
entire supervision of the New York 
School. 

Mr. Boepple is the only exponent of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics authorized by 
Jacques Dalcroze to hold examinations 
without supervision from Europe. 

Mr. Boepple was born in 1896 in 
Switzerland where his father, a concert 
and oratorio singer, was professor at 
the Conservatory. He studied at the 
Conservatory and University of Basle; 
at the Royal Academy in Munich, and 
the Dalcroze Institute in Geneva. He 
remained for seven years at the Geneva 
Institute as professor of Eurythmics 
and the theory of music. 

Mr. Boepple is also known in Europe 
as a choral conductor. He directed the 
Liederkranz of Geneva, and the Union 
Chorale and Frohsinn of Lausanne. 
Among the important works produced 
under his direction have been perform- 
ances of Honneger’s Le Roi David. 

The New York School of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics has grown over 200 percent 
since its first year. It moves to larger 
quarters at 9 East Fifty-ninth Street on 
Oct. 1. Mr. Boepple is also beginning 
a Boston school this year. 


NEW YORK 





IS NOW CIVIC ENSEMBLE 


Lincoln Symphony Adds 
to Membership 


Lincotn, Nes., Sept. 18—The Lin- 
coln Little Symphony’s membership 
has been increased from thirty-two to 
forty, and the orchestra’s name changed 
to the Lincoln Symphony. Further- 
more, the symphony, which met with 
success last year under the patronage 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
has now become a municipal organi- 
zation under the direction of the City 
Commissioners. 

Officers for the year, appointed by 
the mayor, are Don Berry, chairman; 
Knox Burnett, secretary and treasurer, 
and Clifford Hicks, fiscal officer. 
Rudolph Seidl is the conductor. 

The regular series of concerts will 
be given on Sunday afternoon during 
the winter, the first cancert to take 
place Nov. 11. There will be a soloist 
for each program, and a series of con- 
certs is promised for school children 
of the city. A series of “pop” con- 
certs is under advisement. H. G. K 


Prizes Offered 
to Virginians 


Federation Announces 
Composition Contest 


Norrock, Va., Sept. 25.—The Vir- 
ginia Federation of Music Clubs an- 
nounces its second annual prize com- 
petition for Virginia composers as fol- 
lows : $100 for the best art song, offered 
by Mrs. John P. Buchanan of Marion, 
president of the Virginia Federation; 
$25 for the best art song by a student 
under the age of twenty-one, offered 
by Mrs. C. C. Lincoln, the Federation's 
corresponding secretary, and $100 for a 
chorus. The announcement adds that 
the chorus may be written for men’s, 
women’s or mixed voices, in either three 
or four parts, and should not take more 
than ten minutes for performance. 

It is further stated that the judges 
will be instructed to reject any song 
which will not be deemed a worthy addi- 
tion to American musical literature. Re- 
quirements for the student class, how- 
ever, will not be as rigid as for the 
artist class. The result of the contest 
will be made public at the Federation’s 
tenth annual convention in 1929. 
Rules for Competitors 

Rules for contestants include the fol- 
lowing : 

“The competition is open to all resi- 
dent Virginians. 

“Manuscripts shall be sent to the 
chairman unsigned. A sealed envelope 
shall accompany each manuscript con- 
taining name, birthplace and present 
address of the sender. 

“Manuscripts must be marked either 
(a) artist class, or (b) student class. 

“Manuscripts must be clearly written 
in ink. © composition which has been 
previously published or publicly per- 
formed shall be submitted. 

“Manuscripts shall have English titles 
and English texts, and must be submit- 
ted before Feb. 1, 1929. Each con- 
testant should retain a duplicate copy 
of his manuscript. 

“Not more than two manuscripts may 
be submitted from the same composer.” 

Mrs. Lacy K. Wood of this city is 
chairman of the American music de- 
partment, division of Virginia com- 
posers. 





TANDLER GIVES PROGRAM 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 18.—Tandler’s 
Little Symphony gave its annual pro- 
gram in Hollywood Bowl on Sept. 4. 
Coming in the aftermath of a full sea- 
son, this valiant little band did not have 
as large an audience as it deserved; but 
enthusiasm made up for any lack in 
numbers. The orchestra played Edgar 
Stillman Kelly’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s Romantic Overture and a number 
by Sibelius, with its customary smooth- 
ness and charm. Solo numbers were 
given by Emil Danenberg, ten-year-old 
pianist, and Agnes Kraemer, soprano, 
with a number by the Norma Gould 
Dancers added for good measure. The 
closing number was Liszt’s second rhap- 
sody, played as an ensemble by the fol- 
lowing pianists: Arthur Friedheim, 
noted Liszt disciple; Leon Becker, Emil 
Danenberg, Master Emil Charles Dan- 
enberg, Julia De Zuniga, Frances Dodge, 
Eunice Abernethy Downy, Margaret 
Kintz-Duncan, Alexander Kosloff, Vera 
Kosloff, Raymond McFeeters, Marcis 
Obuchon, Dorothy Robinson, Mrs. Hen- 
ion Robinson and Dorothy Schoeller. 

D. C 





Vorx, Pa—The Matinee Musical 
Club began its season’s activities with 
a merting on Sept. 5, in the Woman’s 
Club Auditorium. Music: an Art and a 
Language is the theme for the year’s 
programs. Bessie Kirk and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Reeser were in charge of the ini- 
tial meeting. 
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How ‘PRopIGIES 
LIKE YEHUDI 


are 


made 


By Marjory M. Fisher 


gee FRANCISCO, Sept. 25.—‘“If 
\ | bring you my boy for a year, 
will he play like Yehudi?” 

This is a question often asked in all 
seriousness by fathers and mothers who 
come to Louis Persinger in the brave 
hope that the sudden celebrity which 
has awaited on Mr. Persinger’s phe 
nomenal boy pupil, Yehudi Menuhin, 
may, by some miracle, be repeated in 
their own family. 

“They do not realize that it takes 
more than lessons to make a Yehudi!”, 
says Mr. Persinger. “Yet I have three 
extremely talented pupils who seem to 
be following in his foot-steps—a girl 
and two boys. 

Of the talent possessed by Ruggiero 
Ricci, seven years old, my own ears 
can testify. . His story was told in 
these columns a few weeks ago, but that 
did not prepare me for the surprise 
of discovering that a dark-haired 
cherub with a small fiddle tucked under 
his chin had been responsible for the 
broad tone, clear runs, and musical in- 
terpretation of Rode’s sixth concerto to 
which I had listened while waiting for 
admittance to the studio. Ruggiero 
played again, for me, and I believe that 
when he gives a recital of his own, 
which will be within the next few 
months, the public will be amazed. 

Mr. Persinger told of two other stu 
dents from whom he expects great 
things—Clarice Mitchell from Winne- 
peg, Canada, and Beverly Blake of San 


Francisco. Clarice is twelve, Beverly 
seven. 
Excitement Under Control 

Our conversation drifted back to 


Yehudi. 


“What are the boy’s own emotional 
reactions to his performances, or has 
he any?” I inquired. 

“Well, it is hard to tell,” Mr. Per- 
singer replied, “because he has been 
trained to control himself. But he gets 
most awfully excited; the pupils of his 
eyes expand until they look the size of 
a dime; and after a concert he seems 
dazed and doesn’t recognize people who 
come back to congratulate him. For 
instance, some one will come while he’s 
putting his fiddle away and say ‘Why 
Yehudi, don’t you remember me?’ He 
will ask ‘Who are you?’ Then, when 
told, he will respond ‘Why of course! 
How are you?’ It is a strain on the 
boy, there is no doubt about that: but 
it seems a happy one, so I guess it’s 
all right.” 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


Yehudi and Mr. Persinger spent some 
time making records for the Victor 
Company early this year. Later they 
will go on a two month’s concert tour. 
In the meantime Yehudi will be kept out 
of the public’s eye as much as possible 
and devote his time to his studies. 


How His Own Son Plays 


Incidentally, Mr. Persinger’s own 
small son is beginning to solve the 
mysteries of the fiddle. But Mr. Per- 
singer is far too modest to claim that 
the boy has anything in the way of 
genius. “Just a good musical ear, that’s 
about all,” he says. 

I asked why the Persinger Quartet 
should deprive us of its art by dis- 
banding. ' 

“T do not feel that one derives 
musical satisfaction commensurate with 
the labor and strain involved in the 
course of a season of quartet work 
That is why we are disbanding,” Mr 
Persinger explained. 

“Our transcontinental tours were sur 
prisingly successful, and we were greet- 
ed with charming hospitality all along 
the road from San Francisco to Bos- 
ton, from Montreal to Vancouver and 
down to the Mexican border. The ap- 
preciation in small towns was astonish- 
ing, but probably the most extraordin 
ary audiences to be found in America 
are those of the Beethoven Association 
and the Bohemians in New York. 


“Last year we played Dohnanyi’s 
quartet for the Bohemians, with Doh 
nanyi himself sitting among other 


celebrities at the so-called ‘executioner’s 
table’ immediately in front of the stage. 
We were received with a spontaneous 
and prolonged outbust of enthusiasm. 
This year we played for them again, 
doing Dohnanyi’s new quartet, his third. 
We had a lot of fun about that one 
with the Hart House Quartet, which 
claimed to be playing it for the first 
time, although we were presumably giv- 
ing the first American performances at 
our San Francisco concert last Decem- 
ber. The Hart House program was 
given one day after ours, and so I 
wrote to them and jollied them a bit 
about it. In reply I was told that while 
their official concert was one day after 
ours, they had actually played the work 
the day before for an audience of school 
children; and since the New York time 
was three hours ahead of ours, their 
performance really came first! So I 
guess they had the honor after all.” 


Liked Old Halls 


Mr. Persinger said he and his asso- 
ciates played in many new and beauti- 
ful buildings, but that some of the older 
halls “with their good old wood” were 
far the best acoustically. Plaster and 
concrete did not seem so conducive to 
the production of beautiful sounds. 


Porters and auditors furnished the 
Persinger players with much amuse- 
ment on their cross-country tours 


Porters on southern railroads caused 
merriment with terminology that was 
strange to northern ears. 

“‘First pronouncement’ of meals in 
the dining car sounded more like story- 
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book Boston than a dining car porter,” 
Mr. Persinger related, “and when one 
solemn-faced darky inquired of Mr. 
Ferner, the ’cellist—‘Does you wish to 
keep your buzzola with you?’ he sup- 
plied us with a new word for our 
vocabulary.” 

The Quartet experienced the oppor- 
tunity (not the necessity) of playing in 
exchange for a meal. A representative 
of the dining car crew once accosted 
the players with the news that there 
was some ice cream left over from 
lunch, and if they would play a tune 
or two they could have it. 

One of their severest critics en route 
was a woman who audibly exclaimed, 
“They are supposed to be ensemble 
players, but they don’t even turn their 
pages together! 

“We are proud to have played on 
three of the concert series sponsored 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
who is doing such fine work on be- 
half of chamber music,” Mr. Persinger 


remarked. 
“Yes, we have had fun. But I am 
always more worried and feel more 


responsibility over a quartet perform- 
ance than I do when playing solos. 
Which accounts somewhat for my 
feeling that the recompense is not suf- 
ficient to justify the effort. 

“My plans? Eventually I shall ac- 
cede to many requests to re-establish 
myself in New York. But that prob- 
ably will not be before another year. 
In the meantime I shall do some solo 
work, serve as concertmaster with the 
orchestra during the opera season, and 
concentrate on doing all I can for 
Yehudi, Ruggiero, Clarice, and Bever- 
ly.” 


TO ORGANIZE ORCHESTRA 


Des Moines, lowA.—C. Burrell Steer 
who recently arrived from England to 
head the violin department at Drake 
University, announces his intention to 
organize a symphony orchestra of from 
seventy to eighty members. Mr. Steer 
hopes to have the orchestra ready for 
an appearance by Thanksgiving Day. 
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TEACH IN CINCINNATI 
College of Music Has 
New Faculty Members 


CrncInNNATI, Sept. 18.—Five depart 
ments in the College of Music are en 
riched by new teachers. 

Those to join the piano department 
are Rene Rischard, Lillian Tyler Plog- 
stedt, and Louise Snodgrass. Talented 
students who have received faculty ap- 
pointments are John Quincey Bass and 
Mildred also to 
teach piano playing. 

In the violin department the staff will 
be augmented by Imre Pogany and 
Carlo Mastropaolo. The latter won his 
bachelor of music degree at the golden 
jubilee commencement last June. 

To the department of voice come 
Dell Kendall Werthner and Norma 
Richter. Mrs. Werthner has been iden- 
tified with educational and concert 
activities in Cincinnati for many years; 
and Miss Richter, a young soprano, has 
been winning favor with audiences in 
concert and operatic performances. 

The department of organ, presided 
over by Lillian Arkell Rixford and Dr. 
Sidney Durst, wilt have the additional 
service of Lillian Tyler Plogstedt. 

The drama department is represented 
by two new teachers, Louise Cox Craw- 
ford, who is to have charge of instruc 
tion in community drama and panto- 
mime, and Evea Hickey Falls, who 
teaches the art of make-up. In the de- 
partment of dancing a new teacher will 
be William Kyle. 

To the normal courses in piano and 
violin will be added a similar course 
for voice students, conducted by Gia 
cinto Gorno. The normal piano course 
is to be under the direction of Fred- 
erick J. Hoffmann. The normal course 
in the violin department will be con- 
ducted, as during the summer, by 
Uberto Neely. 

G. D. G. 
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Manager Succumbs as Artist Pays Fee 

The famous Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra may come to America in 1929 for a tour 
of fifty concerts from Coast to Coast. Norbert 
Salter with his son is organizing’ a bureau in 
New York and is negotiating with the orches- 
tra. The Vienna orchestra went to South 
America two or three years ago under Schalk 
and Weingartner, we believe. 
Mayor Flays Police ; 

From Kansas City Blanche Lederman sends 
this startling offer gleaned from the music 
page of the esteemed Journal Post. 


A. M. BEST 3838 Main St. 


All low voices made high. Barytones 
made Tenors, Soprano sing C above high 
C. Positions in Eastern company when 
qualified. 

An important meeting of the Munich Bier- 
garten Club, consisting of Nick Sokoloff, 
Irene Lewisohn, Bert Peyser, Frances Eaton, 
and Senator Will H. Spier, was held last 
Saturday at Irene’s swell Kosy Klub on 11th 
street. Stefan Kozakevitch, unlifted baritone, 
engaged by Dr. Sokoloff for a pop concert in 
Cleveland, came in and sang stuff from Boris 
and The Demon with a nifty verce. 

Miss Lewisohn displayed some homemade 
movie pitchers of the Gurglers taken in Paris, 
Munich, Rothenburg and other centers. Bert 
Peyser brought Ravenclaw cigarettes and had 
a grand time. Each cigarette goes off with a 
loud detonation and a cloud of dust. 

Bandits Seize Mail Clerks 

The point of this tale is that a successful 
revival of a very early Verdi opera, Luisa 
Miller, was given in Berlin this summer. Now 
go on with-the story. Bert Peyser met Sam 
Chotzinoff who is critic for the Moining 
Woild, brother-in-law to Heifetz, ex-accom- 
panist, and often melancholy, on the street the 
other day. 

“What did you see this summer?” queried 
Chotzie mildly. 

“Lots of things,’ replied Herbie, “and | 
heard Luisa Miller in Berlin.” 

Chotzie’s eyes gleamed, 

“Yeah! She’s good. I like her. 
to be at the Met, didn’t she?” ... 

Tut, Tut, Chotzie, you're still thinking of 
Grace Moore. 

Graft Charges Aired 

Just an early morning echo of the Pitts- 
field festival At 3 A. M. Oscar Thompson 
and Sleuth Spier crept into the Hotel Wendell 
after fighting with two onion sandwiches. 
There was an uproar in the lobby. Over in 
the shadows stood Harold Bauer, the pianist, 
and Olin Downes, N. Y. Times critic, room 
keys waving wildly, voices pitched high. 

“Well, well,” cried Harold, “is music a 
thing of time or of space?” 

“Neither,” shouted Downes, adding triumph- 
antly, “and that’s why it is the greatest of the 
arts.” 

Thompson and Spier took off their shoes 
and tiptoed upstairs and in quite a few hours 
the hotel was as quiet as a Pittsfield. hotel 
usually is. 


She used 
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Whisperer Seized in Concert Hall 

The tears are still flowing. A so-called light 
line in this place sometime ago called atten- 
tion to a piece of “ad” copy supposed to have 
been sent out by Miss Grace Divine referring 
to Miss Divine as “a young Rethberg.” Grace 
feels badly about this bit of misinformation 
and wants us to say that we do too. The 
copy was sent out by another artist and the 
culprit has escaped. Tosum up. Miss Divine 
feels badly, we feely badly and we hope Mme. 
Jeritza feels badly. 

Rosa Ponselle tied up traffic when she left 
Lake Placid . . . a brass band blew her to the 
train. Rosa sang from the back platform and 
held the train for thirty-five minutes. She 
came back to town a week early. Queena 
Mario dropped in for a few days before going 
to the Coast for some concerts. 


sr Nick Sokoloff, Al Smith adherent, 
comes to town around October 20th to give a 
speech for his candidate. 
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Tenor Captures Gunman 

Lawrence Tibbett, in San Francisco, sang 
such a performance of Amonasro in “Aida” 
on a few hours’ notice Sept. 15 that the 
Examiner burst forth with an eight column 
streamer across the top of the page. Other 
sheets followed suit. Tibbett sang Scarpia in 
Tosca on the 19th on a five hour notice. He 
sang leading roles in Aida, The Jest and Tosca 
in five days. 

The son of a former salesman whose wife’s 
brother-in-law got a pass to a benefit per- 
formance of L’Amico Fritz some years ago 
from Billy Guard intimates that Tibbett may 
understudy Scotti’s Scarpia for use at the 
Metropolitan some future date. 

Chicago Managers Run Riot 

What a certain Italian conductor calls “my 

mooseum’’—the chorus of the Chicago Civic 


Opera—answered its first rehearsal call last 
week. 


Bertha Ott, Chicago lady impresaria, 
will manage neither the Chicago Woman's 
Symphony nor the People’s Symphony this 
season. The road of the transgressor is hard. 
Likewise that of young symphony orchestras. 

All is not rosy with Ethel Leginska and her 
Chicago Woman’s Symphony. Ethel often has 
ideas all her own. 


ie Henry E. Voegeli, manager of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, recently celebrated 
the 29th anniversary of his connection with 
the organization. That was the morning the 
box office sales opened with a 100 per 
cent. increase over last year’s first day record. 

Samuel Lionel Rothafel with Mrs. S. L. R. 
spent a couple of days in the Catskills with 
Galli-Curci and Husband Homer Samuels. 
Brutal Axe Pest Seized 


A daring expedition ended more or less suc- 
cessfully last week when Edwin and Jewel 
Bethany Hughes and Their Car finally reached 
New York. The famous explorers bought an 
interesting Maxwell relic from Stuart Ross in 
Harrison, Maine. Scientists asserted the 
specimen would run. When interviewed in 
New York recently Mr. Hughes admitted that 
it ran. 

“We had a wonderful trip. New spark 
plugs, four blowouts, and a few odds and 
ends. As I said It was a wonderful trip. 

Inspector O’Casey’s men are out looking 
for Ross. 


ieBack on the Hamburg last Monday, 
August Berger, ballet master, Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, the Met’s stage director, and Miss 
Ellen Dalossy, soprano. 


Conductor Kidnapped 


Al Goldberg, our venerable and bearded 
Chicago correspondent, writes us: 


“Marie Jeritza, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, spent four hours in this city on Sept. 14 
as the guest of Louis Eckstein, impresario of 
the Ravinia opera. It was not revealed 
whether the visit was purely social or had any 
relation to the future activities of the North 
Shore opera house.” 

{== Several well known baritones have re- 
cently attended performances of “Chee! 
Chee!” 
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DOROTHEA FLEXER, CONTRALTO, WAS RECENTLY 
MARRIED TO JOSEPH M. WALSH 


AT ALLENTOWN, 


SHE IS SPENDING HER HONEYMOON REHEARS- 
ING FOR HER FOURTH SEASON AT THE METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA HOUSE 





DARIUS MILHAUD (RIGHT) HAS UST COM- 

PLETED A NEW OPERA, CHRISTOPHE COLOMBO, 

BASED ON A TEXT BY EMILE CLAUDEL (LEFT) 

THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO WASHINGTON. 

THEY ARE SEEN IN MR. MILHAUD’S GARDEN 
AT AIX-EN-PROVENCE 





© Int. Newsreel 


GRAHAM McNAMEE REHEARSING BEFORE THE MICRO 


PHONE AT_THE NATIONAL BROADCAS’ ING STUDIO FOR 


MIS“ APPEARANCE AS A BARITONE 


HOPE HAMPTON, FORMER OPERETTA 


r 

STAR, ENGAGED BY THE PHILADELPHI 

GRAND OPERA COMPANY. HER OPERATIC 

DEBUT WILL BE MADE ON NOV. 2, AS 
MIML IN LA BOHEME 
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GANNA _WALSKA, WHO RECENTLY 

RETURNED TO. THIS COUNTRY AFTER 

A SOJOURN IN PARIS WHERE SHE 

BOUGHT. THE FAMOUS CHAMPS DES 

ELYSEES THEATER, WEARS SOME OF 

THE JEWELS FOR WHICH SHE PAID 
~ - DUTY 


© Cosmo News Photo 


NANETTE GUILFORD BROUGHT HER 


FAMILY OF DOLLS BACK FROM EUROPE 
FOR HER COMING SEASON AT THE 
METROPOLITAN 





ALBERT SPALDING, VIOLINIST, AND 

DR. G. DE KOOS, THE DUTCH IM 

PRESARIO, DISCUSS THE SEASON ON 

THE BEACH AT SCHEVENINGEN, 
HOLLAND 





MR. AND MRS. RICHARD McCLANAHAN RE- 

CENTLY RETURNED FROM LONDON WHERE MR. 

McCLANAHAN SPENT THE SUMMER STUDYING 
WITH TOBIAS MATTHAY 

















